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PITY OR PEACE 


Cri ought to be obvious that our future will be either Catholic- 
Christian or Atheist-Communism’. This challenge comes from Fr 
Martindale writing in the Sunday Express of October 21. It sets 

in a new contrast the two conflicting powers in the world today. 

Catholic spokesmen have of late been insisting that the perennial 

struggle between good and evil has entered a fresh phase, more violent 

but at the same time more clearly defined in its oppositions. These 
statements have seemed sometimes rather trite and platitudinous, 
but they do point to a separating of evil from good into a straight fight 
between the Catholic Church and paganism, The power of good is in 
general called Christian; and that is becoming manifestly identified 
with Catholic; the powers of evil are called pagan and they aré 
variously designated, Communist, Bolshevist, Russian, and earlier, 

Fascist, Totalitarian, Nazi. 

It would, however, be a grave error to make these black-and-white 
contours into any kind of territorial or even credal divisions. To some 
these powers for God and against God are separated by the “‘iron 
curtain’’ with grace pouring out of the Vatican to the south and vice 
triumphing over the north-east with Moscow as its centre. Such a 
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childish view of the situation is dangerous because it removes any 
sense of personal responsibility from the faithful Catholic and induces 
a hypocritical contempt of those opposed to the Church. 

Evidently the first scene of the struggle between good and evil is 
not in any foreign land but within each man’s own heart. The iron 
curtain separates the evil inclinations from the good aspirations in 
each one of us. The conflict ultimately lies in the minds and hearts of 
all men, whether they reside in Lambeth Palace, the Kremlin, the 
Braunhaus or the Vatican, The antagonism between East and West, 
Catholicism and Communism, Christianity and the neo-pagans, can 
only be judged in relation to the antagonism in the souls of all men 
individually. 

‘Lhe influences in one direction or the other will of course vary 
according to outward circumstances. A man untouched by any human 
tradition or culture and with original sin as his only bias towards 
wrongdoing might be expected to respond more readily to a good than 
a bad influence. He is born with the law of nature working in his 
members quite as strongly as original sin. He may give way to evil 
desires inclining him to lechery or theft, but at first he will do so 
knowing it to be wrong, knowing that he ought not to do such things. 


And if he were presented with an equal encouragement to build upon: 


his uatural inclinations for good he would be more likely to grow into 
a good pagan than into a criminal. Where there is, therefore, an 
organised tradition of good living, of respect for human nature and its 
way of behaving, there men will tend to be on the side of the angels. 
On the contrary, organised methods of giving way to original sin will 
produce almost a race of pirates and whores. It is quite clear that 
twenty years of organised atheism have so far corrupted the peoples 
east of the Elbe as to make it possible nominally to reinstate the 
Orthodox Church without any threat to the triumph of paganism in 
those lands. It is clear also that the Christian tradition is still power- 
ful enough to influence men—even unbelievers—towards God and 
virtue in those lands where it has not been systematically suppressed, 

There is that much to be said regarding the territorial divisions. 
But that is not much; for if we examine our own house we shall find 
that the system under which we live has largely undermined the 
natural power of good among us. The system of education assists to 
ruin the family and the minds and wills of the children . . . the atti- 
tude to wealth and property incline to brutal competition rather than 
fraternal co-operation . . . the list could continue but it is too familiar 
to be here repeated. It means that the natural law is being system- 
atically smothered so that it no longer appears evil to exchange wives 
or abandon, or even murder, children. These crimes no longer call 
forth a protest from society in general, because men do not feel the 
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PITY OR PEACE 451 
respect for their own nature within themselves. Theft and murder of 
adults still produce horror among most men because they can see in 
such acts a threat to their own existence. But even these rights are 
gradually being eclipsed by the tradition of slavery and the omni- 
potent state. 

The division of powers, therefore, cuts across life in England, 
France, Italy or America. and its relation to the ‘iron curtain’ is slight 
and unimportant compared with this civil strife within our own hearts 
and at our own hearths. We must begin by searching out the weak- 
nesses within ourselves before we shout aloud against Russia or Ger- 
many. And when we come to consider the evil powers at home we 
need not concern ourselves merely with the social ills in education and 
property so frequently referred to in our Catholic propaganda. There 
are far more personal and therefore powerful trends towards the 
‘atheist-communist’ camp in us than these results of external organ- 
isation and social behaviour. 

One source of evil in particular can be stopped at once. This is the 
habit of self-pity which exercises such a hold on people today. This 
may sound remote from Russia and world politics, but in fact the 
success of most revolutionary forces has been due to the power of 
grievance. The great leaders such as Hitler, Lenin and Mussolini have 
been able to leap to power because they knew the art of playing on 
individual grievances and linking them up with class, racial or social 
grievances. The same force can be seen at work now in Palestine, or 
India. Unrest and discontent are being used, largely at the moment 
by Communist leaders, as the most powerful weapons in the struggle 
to overthrow the old and traditional society. In this the agitator can 
also harness innate powers for good; he can use the craving for natural 
tights, stirring up grievances in terms of what is due in justice to his 
hearers. He makes these dues appear as personal losses which each 
of his hearers has suffered through the arrogance and selfishness of 
others; or he may set it forth in terms of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to a people or section of the people. Always it is the same subtle play 
on self-pity. It is an easy game to play because man is so prone to 
this particular form of evil. 

If we examine the evil in our own experience, irrespective of its 
world-wide consequences, we can see how it blinds people to all other 
suffering and inconveniences apart from their own. Self-pity hardens 
a man and cuts him off from others more completely than any other 
vice. He can see only what affects him personally, and as that is 
always in some way connected with other people, he sees others as 
causes of his own discomfort. As long as he remains sorry for himself 
he cannot glimpse the other man’s point of view. The other man 
remains a menace, a source of pain and unhappiness, an enemy, Even 
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God comes to be condemned as an enemy because he is regarded as 
the source of misfortune; even God is against the man who looks at 
his own suffering. Self-pity makes co-operation with others impossible ; 
even those who are well disposed and who offer sympathy can only be 
used to support self in its bitter struggle against the rest of reality. . . 

The story is familiar to anyone who has borne a grudge or harboured 
@ grievance, and we all have self-pitying moments. Whatever the 
cause of this turning upon ourselves and our troubles, it is always an 
invitation to the Hitlers of today. Such men can make Nazis or Com- 
munists of almost any man once they have discovered the grievance 
and its cause. 

And the Christian may not attempt to use such a weapon. On the 
contrary he must encourage exactly the opposite frame of mind—to 
forget one’s own sufferings in seeking the happiness of all men and 
the glory of God. If he sorrows for himself, it is contrition for his own 
wilfulness and stupidity, or perhaps it is the quiet sorrow of longing 
for a greater love of, and union with, God. But the ills and injustices 
which cause him real distress are those of others, no matter of what 
race or creed. All men are his brothers and their unhappiness is a 
family ‘affair’ which must if possible be put straight by unselfish, 
generous giving. The Christian weeps with his brethren and forgets 
his own pains; above all he weeps with Mary over the Son of Man’s 
pains and with her shares in the world’s sacrifice. 

This means that the Christian may never encourage a grievance 
against any man, and particularly must he avoid the feeling of self- 
pity in view of a people like the Russians. This is the danger of the 
black-and-white, almost territorial, divisions between good and evil. 
The constant condemnation of Russia as the power for ill which is 
threatening Christianity may deteriorate into a sense of fear, of 
grievance, if not of hatred. That would be to play the very game we 
condemn Russian communism for playing. The Christian must be 
certain that he feels compassion for his brethren before he indulges in 
righteous indignation. The Church must condemn the grossly inhuman 
systems which lead to all the horrors of Ogpus, Gestapos and the like. 
But such condemnation does not mean opposition to the men working 
in the system. There can be no class warfare or religious strife if one 
of the classes or one of the religions give itself in a spirit of love. The 
Christian has the task of calling forth the good in men, of unearthing 
the natural inclination to good which lies hidden in all. God offers 
grace to support the staggering natural powers, and it is only the 
cynic who believes that whereas the Communist can harp with ease 
on the worst instincts of man, the Christian’s task of sanctifying the 
world is almost hopeless. 

Such pessimism is surely unjustified. The only reason for its being 
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453 
partially true is that the Christian so easily adopts the standards 
around him; he takes on a grievance, he does not see the evil in him- 
self, and very shortly he is employing the same technique as his pagan 
foes instead of spreading the good news. At all costs the Christian 
must resist resentment; and if he would do that he must resist facile 
classifications into camps of the evil and the good. 

People sometimes ask what they can do to help in a small way to 
establish a new peace. They think in terms of outward activities, and 
the task appears infinitely greater than any individual could compass 
even with the help of God’s grace. But it is necessary always to begin 
at home, to make the first steps with one’s own legs. If we are to 
achieve anything in a wider sphere we must seek peace first by over- 
coming pity, the wrong sort of pity which is called a grievance. If the 
Church is persecuted and such men as Archbishop Stepinac are 
unjustly condemned, Christians must be ready to go out to their 
persecutors with love, not to withdraw in distrust and hatred. We look 
for peace, not pity; for grace upon men, not grievance in a clique; 
and every Christian can contribute to that by never feeling sorry for 
himself, nor yet sorry in this self-centred way for those whom, 
identified with himself, he sees crushed under the Russian boot. 

THE EDITOR 








THE SCRIPTURES AS WORD OF GOD! 

HE Scriptures are God’s Word spoken. They are not simply 
T weora about God, or about his Word or about his saving work. 

They are his Word, and therefore his work: for his Word is 
creative; what it says it thereby does. (In Hebrew, Dabar means both 
Word and matter, affair, etc.) The words of Scripture do not point to 
what God does; they are what he does. And it is necessary not so much 
to follow their guidance as to participate in their Mystery. So it is, 
analogously, of a creative work of art. For example, a poem does not 
refer to something apart from itself which one must apprehend: it is 
something, into which one must enter. 

In the words of Scripture a mystery of creation is contained. They 
are intrinsically creative. And what is there already created is the 
mind of the Prophet who utters them. For the prophet is one who 
conceives the Word of God in his mind (in his ‘heart’), by the power 
of the Spirit, and brings it forth, utters it. He possesses, that is to say 
he is really possessed by, the Word of God. The prophetic utterance 
of the Word of God involves a divine work of creation; it means that 
the Word of God has in some sense become incarnate. 





1 Originally a paper written to provide raw material for discussion; and reproduced 
here without alteration. 
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What happens in the divine history, of which the Scriptures are not 
just a record but an embodiment or a sacrament, is to be compared 
to what happened in the very creation of the world. The mystery there 
displays the chaotic material of life being moved over by the Spirit 
and so enlivened that it becomes responsive to the Word of God and 
out of the womb of chaos the cosmos is born. Dixit autem Dominus 
. et factum est ita. Dixit autem Dominus . . . et factum est ita. 
And so it is with the historical world of God’s gracious revelation. 
It is engendered in the Scriptures: they are that world come into 
being, or in process of coming into being. They are the Word of God 
being uttered in the flesh of man. 

It was for Israel not simply to listen to words concerning God, but 
to participate in a mystery of the Word of God. The prophetic word 
was that mystery, was very Truth, as the Scriptures would say. It 
was for Israel to believe the prophetic word. And when they would 
not believe, that sign of the Virgin and Child is the perfect sign of the 
mystery of which faith is the enactment, the perfect sign of the thing 
that they refused. To receive the prophetic word—or to believe the 
Scripture—is to participate in a mystery in which the Word of God 
has been conceived and brought forth. Faith does not bring a receptive 
mind to bear on the Word of Scripture. Reception of the Word is part 
of the mystery of the Word. The relationship of Faith to the Word is a 
creational one. Faith is a hearing-and-doing. Faith cannot be without 
works, because the Word to which it is a conforming is itself a work 
of creation, a Word received and uttered. ‘This is the work of God 
that ye believe. . . .” (John 6 :29.) 

Israel heard the words of the prophets, but without entering into 
the mystery of the Word. For that, they would have had to be like 
prophets themselves. ‘Would that all the people were prophets’. ‘He 
that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet will receive the 
reward of a prophet’. They heard the words, but they did not hear 
or receive the Prophetic Word as such, the creative Word. 

And so that constant fundamental reproach: that whereas God has 
sent them the prophets, rising up early and sending, they have not 
heard them. And the tragic words describing the career of Isaiah and 
of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel are taken up and applied to Christ in the 
New Testament. 

But on the other hand there was God’s promise that Prophecy 
would not fail. In this lay the Messianic Hope of Israel; in this, along 
with the Royal-Priestly promises. The spirit of prophecy would be 
poured out on all flesh; there would be one upon whom the seven-fold 
spirit would rest, of wisdom, understanding, etc.; one in whose mouth 
the Word of God would be a sharp and irresistible sword etc. ‘And 
there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written: ‘‘The 
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THE SCRIPTURES AS WORD OF GOD 455 
spirit of the Lord is upon me’’ . . .’ The great Prophet had arisen; 
God had visited his people. (cf. Heb. 1 :1.) 

He was baptised, and the Spirit rested on him. ‘This is my beloved 
Son, hear ye him’. The Spirit ‘moved over’ the Flesh of him who was 
truly baptised, and the Word of God was given birth to, given perfect 
utterance to; so that whereas the prophets of old had spoken the 
Word of God with which they were possessed, the man who now 
speaks is one with the Word which he speaks. The Word has been 
made Flesh. As man he perfectly receives, conceives and utters the 
Word—which is not his own (‘My words are not mine’) but the 
Father’s, thus conforming to the type of the prophet; being fashioned 
by, created in the Word that he utters. But here is the Fulness of 
Creation, here is the perfect New Creature. Because here is one in 
whom the Word of God is perfectly conceived and uttered. Because 
of his baptism, because of his sacrifice, he was able to take the Word 
of God into his heart, And so now the Word that he speaks is this 
Word of the perfect mystery of Creation. To believe his word is to 
participate in his baptism, in his passion, necessarily. For Faith is 
not the subscribing to some finished statement that Christ makes, but 
the conceiving and uttering of the Word of God in one’s life in union 
with Christ. 

The word of the prophets, and now the word of Christ itself em- 
bodies the divine work, the divine reality. The word of the Gospel, 
the word of Scripture, contains the whole mystery of Christ, is one 
with him in all the reality of his life. So it is that to proclaim the 
word of the Gospel or to proclaim Christ are the same thing. To be- 
lieve the word of Scripture is to give birth to the word of God, is to 
participate in the life of Christ. It is a word that does not reach us at 
all except by this mystery of participation. So in our Lord’s teaching, 
in his parables, for example, the undertone of mystery in which it is 
conveyed to us that it is only by sharing in his Passion that we can 
hear his word at all. His words are meaningless if taken as mere 
moral statements or religious propositions, To receive his word is to 
utter his word, for his word is divine word uttered in his life, a 


mystery of creation. 
* * * * 


So prophecy is fulfilled, the Scriptures are fulfilled, in the coming 
of this great Prophet. But it is not that Old Testament prophecy and 
Scripture now become obsolete, having fulfilled their purpose; or 
that they are merely serviceable for proof-texts, in the cause of 
apologetics. They were never a collection of texts; they were, and 
they remain, the word of God creating the world, by being uttered 
in the world, out of the stuff of human life. Christ’s word does not 
supersede this word of the Old Testament. It resumes it and 
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fulfills it. When a sentence has been finished, the first words do 
not become obsolete. We do not pass now from the religion of a 
book, for example, to religion based on reality, the reality, that is 
to say, of Christ. The words of the Old Testament are equally a 
reality. It is a reality that has been fulfilled, a world that has been 
finished. And the word that contains this mystery of the world that 
is built up and finished in Christ, that is included in Christ’s Body, 
is the word of the whole Bible, the Old and New Testament together. 
Christ in no way destroys the prophets; he subsumes them. A 
mystical body has come into being when Christ fulfills the Old 
Testament. 

All that is to be abolished is any ‘literalist’ acceptation of the 
Old Testament, which would make the glory to reside in some un- 
finished portion of the whole. The glory shines from the fiesh of 
Christ, but it shines back into the whole of Scripture, making it one 
glorious body, full of the holy Spirit. Thus it is that the spiritual 
sense of Scripture is established. 

And the spiritual Israel has come into being; and so also Mother 
Israel, according to the spirit; though the mass of the Israelites 
according to the flesh do not know it, do not recognise it. Those who 
truly recognise it are of the Church of Christ, are members of the 
new Israel—which is no second Israel, only called Israel at all out 
of symbolic politeness or pietas, but the same Israel as it attains to 
its goal. The goal of man is to become spiritual! 

So the life of the Church is through the assimilation of the whole 
Bible, which is Christ’s whole word. If his word is in any way over 
against the word of the Old Testament it is only as in the counter- 
point of a work of art. Though it is, of course, in conflict with the 
rabbinic interpretation of the Old Testament which is quite a 
different matter. 

The Christian must go through the Old Testament in order to utter 
Christ’s whole word. It is now conjoined to Christ, all its ways are 
opened, all its veils are removed: that is to say, for one who takes 
it spiritually, who enters into it with the word of Christ already sown 
in his mind. For that word to take root in all the stuff of his 
life, to be uttered out of his whole being, that descent into the Old 
Testament is necessary. ‘The Kingdom of God is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, etc.’ 

The way through mere nature is not open to Christ. But there is 
a way through nature as it is moved over by the Holy Spirit. The 
Scriptures are that way. 

Consider the doctrine of St Peter in his second epistle in the first 
chapter; comparing it with St Paul’s doctrine in II Cor., chap. III. 
St Peter is treating of the mystery of the Transfiguration. In that 
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THE SCRIPTURES AS WORD OF GOD 457 
vision Moses and Elias had appeared, but had faded away in the 
blaze of the glory of Christ. There was left only Jesus. It is in him, 
in his Flesh that the glory is enthroned. Hear ye him. Of this mystery 
St Peter will continue to remind them, so long as he remains ‘in 
this tabernacle’ (cp. ‘Let us build three tabernacles’!); and for after 
his death he will make proper provision—Scriptural provision, pre- 
sumably. Only it must not be supposed that this fading away of 
the Old Testament ghostly prophets signifies the abolition of Old 
‘Testament prophecy, of the Old Testament Scriptures. On the con- 
trary, because of this mystery of the Transfiguration, ‘we have the 
word of prophecy made more sure for us’—established for us as a 
way to Christ. ‘Whereunto you do well that you take heed, as unto 
a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawn and the day-star 
arise in your hearts’. ‘Lhat is to say, until Christ be formed and 
uttered in your minds, again and again. Certainly that ‘until’ must 
be taken in a positive sense; cp. ‘She knew him not until she 
brought forth her first-born son’; where what is meant is that it was 
in her not knowing him, in and by her virginity, that she brought 
forth this child. So it is in and by the knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment that Christ is to be again and again conceived and born in our 
minds. Donec fermentatum est totum. . . . Those Christians had an 
Apostle to evangelise them, Yet they were sent back to ponder the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

St Paul is likewise treating of the Transfiguration with reference 
to the Old Testament—but to the Old Testament as capable of being 
falsely interpreted by the rabbis. For the Jews, he says, the glory 
is still reflected from the face of Moses, and their minds are still 
veiled. They do not, therefore, see the true glory of the Scriptures 
shining in the face of Christ. But as soon as they should turn to the 
Lord, this glory would fiood their minds and flood back for them 
into the whole body of the Scriptures, which they would then know 
how to read in their spiritual sense. ‘For the Lord is the Spirit’— 
that is to say, the Spirit of the Scriptures which gives life, as opposed 
to the Letter which kills (v.6). 

* * * 

Christ before he died had given his word to his disciples, had sown 
it in their hearts, his word which is ‘not mine, but the Father’s who 
sent me’. They must keep that word and the Holy Spirit would so 
work in them that they would be enabled slowly to take it into all 
the stuff of their lives and give it perfect utterance, perfect birth. 
And so he leaves them, and there follows a period which is that 
of the Church’s gestation. Christ is being carried in the womb of 
Mother Church. The searching of the Scriptures to which they give 
themselves is one with this vital process. They are not hunting up 
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proof-texts—at least, that does not at all express what they were 
really doing. They were conforming their lives to the mystery of the 
Scriptures, until Christ should rise in their hearts. When he has him- 
self risen from the dead and returned to them it is in the Scriptures 
that he instructs them. ‘Have you not read the Scriptures? Nonne 
oportuit Christum pati? They have Christ already in them, but before 
they can possess him fully, at his word they must launch out again 
into the deep, where they had before laboured so often and taken 
nothing. Else the word that they utter will not be Christ himself, 
Lord of all life, Lord of the world, but some half-abstract holy vision. 
Entering into the Scriptures thus is inseparable from entering into 
the mystery of his Passion. It was by his sacrifice that he had died 
to himself and lived and uttered the word of God. They put out all 
their false lights (all their false Messianic notions, for example, are 
extinguished) and they go down into darkness and chaos: but into 
that darkness and chaos over which the Holy Spirit moves. Until 
at Pentecost Christ is fully born in them, out of those utter depths. 
The word that they now speak is Christ, the full mystery of Christ. 
Christ’s prophets have been formed, and soon there will be the New 
Testament Scripture. What the Scriptures contain therefore, in their 
fullness, is Christ as fulfilling all history, and Christ as assimilated 
by his Church. They do not speak about Mystical Body simply; the 
word of the Scripture is the very achievement of a Mystical Body 
—sacrament of it. Members of the Church already, we can only 
become perfect members of Christ by being baptised again and again 
in the Scriptures. 


*: * * Sire 


Concerning Scripture and Tradition. The Scriptures give the very 
word of God. What Tradition gives us is the true sense of the 
Scriptures, the right understanding of them. It is not in the same 
sense a source of revelation. We are not presented with the anomaly 
of the Scriptural source providing us with the greater part of 
revelational truth, plus an appendix—of inferior verbal quality— 
containing a certain few truth which are there omitted. Formally 
speaking,? Tradition means that instinctive mind of the Church, that 
inspired sense of hers, which enables her to handle the Word of God 
aright, to be the wise Mother of the Word and Bride of Christ. (cf. 
the figure of Wisdom in the Sapiential writings). It is a character 
that is maintained through the sacrament of orders. In Syriac the 





2 For in another sense, in a material sense, Tradition may be taken to represent all 
the body of theological truth formed through the ages which is not to be found 
explicitly in the Scriptures. But in reality it is Scriptural, and does not formally 
constitute a separate source of divine truth. 
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THE SCRIPTURES AS WORD OF GOD 459 
word denoting the Laying on of Hands is that same word used to 
denote the hovering of the Holy Spirit over the chaos. So that the 
interplay of Scripture and Tradition is simply the interplay of Word 
and Holy Spirit. 

It is through her traditional, her spiritual, mind that the Church 
is able to discover truths in the Scriptures that do not lie on the 
surface and could not be deduced by any merely logical process— 
‘For the spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God’. 
And ‘We have the mind of Christ’ (I Cor. ii, 10 and 16). That the 
Church has the mind of Christ, the sense of the Scriptures, the 
spirit of the Scriptures, does not mean that she is free to utter new 
truths in the same style, as it were, of the same value; but simply 
that she is able to unfold all the most secret implications of the 
Scriptures. She has the connatural mind of the perfect critic, the 
inspired critic. And, post factum at least, it is ideally possible for 
any Christian to begin to discover in the Scriptures the working of 
these truths that she has perceived there without any explicit 
evidence to guide her. 

On this subject one might do well to refer to on (in his Adv. 
Haer I, ix, 4). He is complaining of the heretics’ misuse of the Scrip- 
tures. These gnostics twist the Scriptures, he says, much in the way 
that certain impostors will twist the words of Homer to illustrate 
their theories. ‘But he who is acquainted with the Homeric writings 
will recognise the verses indeed, but not the subject to which they 
are applied. . . . In like manner, he who retains unchangeable in his 
heart the rule of the truth which he received by means of Baptism, 
will doubtless recognise the names, the expressions, and the parables 
taken from the Scriptures, but will by no means acknowledge the 
blasphemous use which these men make of them’. The Church knows 
the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. She is the perfect critic of the 
Word. She receives the word into a mind over which the Spirit moves 
—always this same mystery of creation. 


* * * * 


The Scriptures and the Sacraments, The Scriptures themselves 
being as a sacrament one cannot but enquire about their precise 
relation to the seven sacraments. The book of Scripture lies open 
—on the altar. It was opened by the Lamb in the strength of his 
sacrifice of which the holy Eucharist is the re-enactment. So that 
the book is opened again and again for the faithful, as often as the 
holy Eucharist is enacted. 

The Sacraments represent the Flesh humbling and purifying itself, 
dying to itself, so that with meekness it may receive the inborn word: 
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so that the word may be taken into the heart,3 that is to say, the 
spiritual womb of us. Without the Sacraments the word would re- 
main an idea; and without the word the Sacraments would remain 
empty gestures. The words attaching to the Sacraments, called the 
form of the Sacraments, are the Scriptural word entered into the 
matter and born out of the matter—the matter of nature. 

So to Nicodemus, wishing to discourse loftily about the word, 
Christ says: ‘Unless you be born again of water and the Holy 
Spirit... .’ 

And so it was, as we have considered, that the disciples could not 
give birth to the word until they had entered into the mystery of 
Christ’s death. 

And of the blind man in the Gospel of St John (a type of one who 
‘has not received the light of the word) we read how Jesus said to 
him: ‘I am the light of the world’; how then Jesus spat on the 
ground and made clay, and said to him: ‘Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam’ (John 9). 

‘Christ loved the Church and gave himself up for it; that he might 
sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing of water. with the 
Word’. 

RicHarp KEHOE, O.P. 


el 





3 Of Mary we read how, when she had conceived and given birth in the flesh to 
the Word of God, she then took ‘all these words’ into her heart, pondering them. 
. . . The ‘heart’ is the very deepest and truest se!f, not attained except through 
sacrifice, through death. 
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SOME PRACTICAL POINTS 
ON JUNG’S ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EEING that Professor C. G. Jung’s analytical psychology has 
S been introduced to the Catholic public by the writings of Fr Victor 

White, O.P., and by Fr Witcutt’s Catholic Thought and Modern 
Psychology, it seems appropriate to discuss this subject from the 
practical point of view of the psychotherapist. It is the purpose of 
this article to illustrate one or two practical points of Jung’s method 
by a few examples in the endeavour to dispel the current notion that 
analytical psychology is an art intelligible only to the initiated. Yet 
it contains no greater mystery than the familiar phenomena of bio- 
logy, e.g. the partition of cells. Jung continually stresses the point 
that his method is empirical, dealing with facts which emerge from 
the unconscious. Admittedly, these phenomena are often very sur- 
prising; however, they should not be disregarded even if they cannot 
always be explained satisfactorily. 

Analytical psychology is not concerned with the soul in the full 
theological sense of the word but only with its manifestations, with 
the psyche, which, as Dr Strauss defines it, is the sum total of the 
experiences made during a person’s lifetime as well as those which 
have come down as a heritage from his ancestors. Modern man, as he 
is, separated from his divine origin and unable to balance his ex- 
periences in accordance with true values, is conscious of a deep- 
seated dissatisfaction and sense of frustration. This is the breeding- 
ground for that modern complaint termed ‘neurosis’. In essence, the 
neurotic person does not differ from his normal fellow. It is only that 
the ‘war with himself’ is fought with greater intensity and leads to 
embarrassing conflicts with the outside world. To deal with the com- 
plexities of this situation—often disguised under physical diseases 
like asthma—Jung’s method has been developed. The steadily grow- 
ing interest in analytical psychology, in spite of a natural prejudice 
against a subject so obviously ‘morbid’, proves that it meets a very 
real demand. 

It is grace that perfects nature—this is a fundamental truth. How- 
ever, it does not preclude all effort on the part of the individual. 
He has to co-operate with God in making his soul a receptacle fit for 
grace to be received. This means restoring the balance lost in con- 
sequence of original sin. If an analyst is consulted by a person who 
is unable to adjust himself to his surroundings and to deal with his 
problems he will be confronted with the same principles which can be 
seen at work in the biological order. It is not the physician who effects 
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the cure. ‘Natura sanat’. The doctor’s task is to put the body in 
favourable conditions in order that the natural healing power of the 
organism may have its full effect. Rest, physical as well as mental, 
diet, purgations, warmth in its various forms of application are the 
standard remedies of all races and ages and are not forgotten even in 
the era of most powerful germ-destroyers like penicillin. It is a bio- 
logical law that the health of an organism consists in the harmonious 
co-operation of its parts in the interest of the whole. A wide-spread 
complicated system is set up to safeguard this harmony and to restore 
it if disturbed. This same tendency is inherent in the psyche, too. 
The analyst cannot make a new man of his patient. He would have 
to be a saint or at least a superman to exercise such an influence. 
But as an ordinary person he can only help his patients to remove 
obstacles such as deep-rooted grievances in order that the psyche 
may, so to speak, spontaneously regain its equilibrium. Man possesses 
in his psyche a very delicate instrument registering immediately 
whatever happens and like a compass showing him when he has 
lost his way. ; 

This sense of direction is sadly underdeveloped in the present 
generation. It is true, many people are dimly aware of some nervous 
disturbance, But, fearing unpleasant discoveries, they avoid the path 
of true self-knowledge. Instead, they prefer one of the various forms 
of over-activity offered in such abundance in our age. They will sit on 
committees or be on the lookout for any kind of entertainment 
promising to ‘kill the time’. They do not realize that this is mere 
escapism. Some feel lonely and without confidence in themselves, 
others are subject to temperamental outbreaks and signs of inex- 
plicable despair or overjoy. As a rule all these different types may 
control themselves so well for a considerable time that the outside 
world has no perception of their true mental state. There is a com- 
plete technique of suppressing all visible signs of lack of balance. 
Thus a man may become his greatest tyrant. This policy is effective 
up to a point and in many cases a conversation with a friend or the 
influence of a priest can straighten things out again. Moreover, some 
change in circumstances caused by illness, by being put to a different 
work, etc., may have a similar beneficial effect. But there are other 
cases where these remedies are ineffective. Then the individual realises 
that he is no longer master of his house and, face to face with irra- 
tional forces which he can no longer control, he resorts to a psycholo- 
gist to deal with his now full-fledged neurosis. 

At this stage various forms of psychology are available. They are 
all based on the principle of establishing contact with the unconscious, 
i.e., with that sphere of our psyche whose contents have not passed 
the threshold of consciousness and which contains, carefully hidden 
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as in the cave-shelter of a country in modern war, most valuable 
powers of which their owner was never aware, It also contains all 
kinds of repressed experiences which are often emotionally over- 
charged and then occasionally may lead to temperamental explosions 
or to that smouldering fire which is outwardly manifest in a bad 
temper. Hypnosis was the first method used by Freud at the end of 
the last century in dealing with this mental] state. Others were 
developed; however, they all are overshadowed by the ‘via regia’ to 
the unconscious, by dream-analysis. In a dream the unconscious 
speaks in its particular picturesque language; it reveals events for- 
gotten or repressed because they could not be dealt with; it reflects 
the real self like a mirror; it sometimes teaches like a parable and is 
always throwing up new and significant material. The world of dreams 
is a symbolical one conveying truths in a secret but most impressive 
way. Like ‘an idea suggested by an allegory moves and charms us 
more than if we hear it in its proper terms’ (St Augustine),! so the 
knowledge gained by dream-symbols will be more helpful for the 
conduct of our life than mere intellectual understanding. It is chiefly 
through the medium of his dreams that the patient, assisted by the 
analyst, will develop his own way of healing; he will realize his own 
‘myth’, i.e, he will see the cosmic story of man’s fall and redemption 
reflected in the smallness of his own personal existence. In this way 
he is freed from his isolation and his own fate joined to that of the 
whole human family, 

In the attempt to give a practical example of Jung’s method we 
are faced by a great difficulty, as this would amount almost to the 
task of writing a full-scale biography. It would mean giving the life 
story of the patient with his spiritual background and all the manifold 
details which are part of his daily life. It would involve the irksome 
task of describing what uncle Christopher and aunt Olive meant to 
him when he was small, what happened at a certain dance, and why 
he thought that John was preferred to him by his mother. This is done 
in psychological studies but it makes strenuous reading; moreover,- 
it is not easy to represent dreams in such a way that they do not lose 
their specific atmosphere. It needs a writer or a novelist of great 
ability to fulfil this task. In an article of this nature, therefore, only 
a few sketches can be given to demonstrate some practical points. 

I have chosen three dreams to illustrate (1) the problem of correct 
dream-interpretation, (2) the relieving effect of a liberated complex, 
and (3) the effect of seeing one’s own ‘shadow’. 


(1) A middle-aged housewife, who has her problems but is far from 





1 Masure, The Christian Sacrifice, p. 71. 
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being ill, told me a dream which she had first at the age of seven and 
then on and off altogether perhaps six times. She saw herself standing 
as a little girl in the corner of a cellar; in the middle of it was a big 
tree; it was like a pillar; she only saw the stem: the root was under- 
neath the floor and the top had pierced the ceiling. The girl felt happy 
and quiet. Then suddenly she noticed hanging in mid-air a ball of 
cotton which was slowly unrolling itself horizontally; the cotton 
moved with mechanical staccato movements in a straight line towards 
her eyes after having passed through the eye of a needle which was 
suspended in the air, too, ‘Lhe girl was terrified and woke up in a 
panic. According to Freud’s ideas the dream may be interpreted as 
indicating the protective male presence (as symbolised by the tree) 
and the deep horror felt when the woman’s destiny was revealed. 
‘his might be a very interesting aspect, but may, if suggested to the 
patient as the interpretation of her dream, create a dangerous con- 
stellation in which the sexual sphere is unduly stressed and therefore 
the unconscious stimulated in a specitic way. 'rom Jung's point of 
view, we may see two contrasting tendencies. Un the one hand the 
perpendicular, Gothic one, the idea of growth represented by the tree 
of life with its root deep in the earth and its top near heaven; and on 
the other hand the horizontal tendency which indicates no progress 
but only a change of place; the tendency ot our materialistic age sym- 
bolised by the mechanical movement and the rootlessness ot the ball 
of cotton moving in an unexpected way contrary to the natural law 
of gravitation. We cannot dwell on the significance of the iact that 
the girl is happy in the first part and trightened in the second part of 
the dream, which suggests a whole Weltanschauung, Apart from 
these two interpretations a third or a fourth one is imaginable too— 
each equally justified and revealing a particular aspect ot the dream. 
At this point the reader may ask which interpretation is the right one 
and raise the question of the validity of dream interpretation in 
general. The unconscious will provide the answer. ‘lhe situation is 
not different from what we meet in every other sphere of the human 
mind. In reviewing a work of art the critics not unusually differ widely 


in their opinions. The artist alone knows who actually understood - 


his work and he will profit by constructive criticism. In a similar way 
wider knowledge gained by a developing dream-life will be the 
measure of the right interpretation. Otherwise the analysis will dry 
up and the dreams will deal with the same problem in different pic- 
tures or will even repeat themselves until the proper meaning is found 
and accepted. This demands ready cooperation and hard labour also 
on the part of the analysand. A result will not occur in some magical 
way. Moreover, the interpretation is never a fixed explanation. It may 
be the right one for the present moment, but next year, when needs 
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arise, deeper understanding may uncover a still wider horizon. 

(2) ‘I'he second example occurred during an analysis which in the 
usual way started with superficial, ‘silly’ dreams; old classmates ‘not 
seen for the last twenty years’ and quite neutral events of the day 
before played a part in them. All these, however, were connected with 
some repressed feelings. It appears that during an analysis the psyche 
like the ocean puts ashore flotsam and jetsam in an attempt at self- 
purification. ‘lhe relieving effect of having a good talk to a friend and 
‘getting it off one’s chest’ is well known; it should therefore not be 
surprising if we notice a similar result in the unconscious unburdening 
itself, This even will be the more helpiul as the clearing has been done 
in the depths. ‘the dream-example | want to give now was dreamt by 
a woman and it was about a house in which she had been occasionally 
when she was young. The house was partly destroyed but bricks were 
piled up and a woman had just arrived on her motor-bicycle. Next 
night she dreamt she was near a tent when suddenly a doctor shouted 
some strange words. She woke up tnghtened and immediately she 
knew that these words referred to a nasty sexual experience con- 
nected with the house she had dreamt of on the night before. ‘ihe 
dream did not tell her anything new. She had confessed the ex- 
perience, had talked it over with friends, and as it had happened 
some twenty years ago she had rightly assumed that it was ali over. 
But, apparently, it was not, lt had inflicted on her a deep wound 
much more penetrating than she would ever have realized. or days, 
now, she was in a crisis and in a state of deep emotional disturbance. 
She recognized in the blitzed house a symbol of her own life and ot 
the frustrations which, to a certain extent, might have been the 
result of this unfortunate experience. But at the same time she be- 
came aware of the constructive powers in herself, of her ability to 
rebuild what had been destroyed. ‘'his dream marked a complete 
change in her. With the release of the ‘compiex’ which had absorbed 
a great deal of her energy an obstacle was removed and the stream 
of life flowed more easily. In the language of dynamic psychology, 
inhibitions and anxieties disappeared and the freed libido was avail- 
able for new tasks. This example shows also the intimate connexion 
of dreams. It is typical that one dream refers to the experience of 
a previous one. We have to remember that our dreams tell our story 
in series, repeating the same problem in ever changing, different 
pictures until we have understood, One dream, therefore, taken out 
of its context will not tell us much. We have to go through the whole 
book, or at least a part of it, to gain knowledge and harmony. 

(3) The third example is taken from the dream of a young man, a 
recent convert. Full of the convert’s fervour and the zeal of a mis- 
sionary vocation he was overdoing his external duties as a Catholic to 
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such an extent that it was difficult for him to settle down in his 
work and inside his family. He came to the analyst for advice in a 
special difficulty. In the course of the interviews he had a dream in 
which he was standing on the corner of a busy London street. A 
young man approached him from the opposite direction and he asked 
this man: ‘Where is the way?’ Instead of an answer the young man 
made the sign of the cross—twice—one following the other, and then 
said something ‘which I did not understand’. the analysand made 
a sketch of the scene and then realized that he was standing at 
a cross-road and that the other man was himself, too; that it was his 
‘alter ego’ or shadow, i.e. that part of him which lies in the dark 
like the one side of the moon turned away from earth. ‘That’s really 
how I am’; the young man was a little untidy, slightly confused and 
seemed not at all self-confident. ‘Well—and he certainly was a bit 
timid in making the sign of the cross and had to make it even twice 
as if he was aware of not having Faith as strong as it should be’, It 
is as if he were telling me, ‘Your way is the way of Christ and you 
will find him not only in the seclusion of a monastery but in a busy 
London street, too’. The analysand had realised that he had seen 
himself as he was, including the potentialities of leading a true 
Christian life. He wrote aftér some time that he could accept his 
difficult situation now. Before, when he was told by friends and 
relatives, he was not much impressed, if at all; but now he had seen 
and this made him change. He had had the rare opportunity of 
looking behind the screen and seeing himself as he appeared to his 
friends. ' 

It may seem strange to a modern man to attach such significance 
to dreams; previous centuries, however, thought differently and the 
Scriptures bear full witness to regarding dreams as a legitimate 
product of the human mind. This fact remains valid although a cer- 
tain type of bad literature has put incorrect ideas about dreams into 
the masses. If, however the aim of analysis is achieved and the 
analysand enabled to deal with the recurrent difficulties of life by 
himself, no further attention to his dreams should be given. It has 
to be remembered that Jung’s method has been evolved for abnormal 


conditions, although it is true that some people, especially those ~ 


who professionally are interested in human nature, will come to a 
better understanding of their protegés after they have gone through 
an analysis themselves. 

F. B. ELkisc#. 
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AN INTERPRELATION OF IRELAND 


6 HE Irish Tangle for English Readers’ (Macdonald; 10s. 6d.) 
Ti a mainly political history of Ireland. ‘lhe historian, Sir 
Shane Leslie, sees himself under the sod—‘turf’ would have 
hotter associations in Ireland—and free to speak his detached mind 
without fear or favour. One cannot imagine a better place for this 
feat than a country house on the Ulster border guarded by Yankee 
sentries; with an occasional coffin of butter, followed by pious 
mourners, proceeding north, and a few gewgaws from Belfast infil- 
trating in the other direction. Here the book was conceived. It was 
finished in a military building in London as ‘impartial reading for 
Englishmen who are weary of Ireland and the Irish’, It is very good 
reading for anyone. 

The book sets out to tell what Irish and English between them 
have made of Ireland. 1t does not saddle the living with the follies, 
vices and misdemeanours of the dead. Nevertheless, history and the 
climate have made the country what it is, and neither is particularly 
helpful. ‘lhe author insists that Nordic interbreeding has been propi- 
tious, and that the climate can always be counted upon to turn 
immigrants into Irishmen. ‘The only pure blood in Ireland is . . . 
in the racing-stables.’ There is a climate, too, one notes, of the soul. 
Cromwell has to expel Spenser’s grandson for becoming a Papist. 
Nearly all the great Irish leaders have been of mixed stock. The 
supreme chance for an independent Ireland, without Partition, was 
lost, the historian insists, with Parnell, Any new opportunity, he 
says, will be hard and slow to come by; though it is quite possible 
now that Conservative Ulster may throw in its lot with the farmers 
of the South, rather than risk entanglement with English Reds. This, 
roughly is his thesis. 

It is handled with characteristic verve and an unusual care to 
spare susceptibilities. Its annals are interleaved with special chap- 
ters on special themes: ‘A Note on the Papacy in Ireland’, ‘A Note 


- on Strategy’, ‘A Note on Sport’, ‘A Note on American Influence’, 


and so forth. Each of these emphasises a knot in the tangle, or a 
means of cutting it, or both. 

You begin at the beginning with a land of Celtic communities 
which, see it how you will, is still predominantly Celtic. When the 
Irish missionaries of the sixth and seventh centuries took Europe in 
their stride, they came from the holy places of the Celtic clans. 
Gospel manuscripts, commented in Irish, were left behind even in 
England, Yet Ireland never left behind her the idea of her individual 
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place in Christendom, the idea of her own way of life. This is the 
life of the clan, and primarily the life of the land. It is not the way 
of the feudal system or the way of industrialism—the two successive 
ideologies imported from ‘the other side’. Sir Shane Leslie has 
grasped its obvious weaknesses and he sees the waves of invaders 
as, at their best, an antidote. But one cannot live upon antidotes; 
a Sinn Fein has sought to show that you can build up your own 
constitution without them. 

The book’s introduction deals, among other things, with geology; 
and notes how this happy island, being denuded of coal seams at 
some pre-historic date, was spared the industrialism that wrought 
such havoc in Great Britain. Swift, ‘the first Sinn Feiner’, advised 
the Irish to ‘burn everything English except their coal’; and the 
natural result of this lack of carboniferous strata is admirably 
described as follows: 

‘In some ways it is an advantage to be backward, and Ireland’s 
charm is that in many ways she is what England under happier cir- 
cumstances might have been!’ (It should be observed, in passing, 
that this nostalgia for old England is a more potent factor than 
butter in the present English emigration to Ireland.) ‘She has a 
beautiful Georgian capital, country villages and a remnant of County 
families all based on a background of agriculture and sport. No 
modern countries can be happy or permanently balanced unless there 
is a two-thirds majority on the land. Ireland is essentially agricul- 
tural by the will of God, the power of the elements and generaily 
by the wish of the people. . . . But the country is strewn with small 
mills or factories that have gone to seed or ruin’. 

The main stress of the book is on the County families; and rightly 
in so far as they were good leaders and are ungratetully torgotten. 
Disinterested talent being equal, an aristocrat is more usetul and 
exhilarating than a bureaucrat. Good and bad, Ireland’s aristocracy 
were the builders of the beautiful Georgian capital—and how beauti- 
ful it is, even as consulting rooms and unusually vivacious slums! 
They were the builders of those gigantic country houses, quietly 
decaying among their magnificent trees or broken up by the bunga- 
low contractor in search of timber and stone. Actually some of the 
Georgian town houses are being wisely reconditioned as flats. The 
country houses yet await some such revival as Rolf Gardiner offers to 
Wessex at Springhead. All these eighteenth century vestiges are 
probably more beautiful in their pathos than in their prosperity. 
The age of mahogany opulence was the bane of the peasant every- 
where; and its Irish operation is one of the historical reasons why 
the two-thirds majority of men and women that Sir Shane Leslie so 
soundly: postulates for the land, will be increasingly hard to come 
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by. Pride of ownership—the only valid incentive for eluding the 
baits of town life—has been withheld perhaps too long. To the 
present-day onlooker, it seems as though a proletarian mentality 
were a far worse danger to Ireland than Landlordism ever was. 
After all, the Irish never cooperated with the landlords as they 
cooperate with the film magnates. 

The story of the landlords: Norman gangster-knights, Elizabethan 
swashbucklers, Cromwellian planters and the rest, is admirably told. 
Ireland could never get rid of the Lords of the Pale and the Lords 
of the Pale could never get rid of Ireland. Both sides did their best, 
and worst; and their mutual massacres have been so often recounted 
that this book’s brief way with them is to be commended. A hold on 
Ireland was always necessary to English strategy; and a hold on 
England—and therefore on Ireland—was often necessary to contin- 
ental militarists who cared not a jot for either. Philip of Spain 
and William of Orange saw both as pawns in their anti-French 
manoeuvres. The historian points out that the Dutch liberator, 
cherished by the Orangeman, hardly exists. Had there been no 
Louis XIV there would have been no Battle of the Boyne. 

But there was always a credit side to the invader’s account; a few 
items not to be set down in red ink. Raleigh’s potato was the ruin 
of sound crofting; and even apart from its famine record, a Danaian 
gift. But politically, from Strafford to Parnell, there was seldom 
an entire lack of constructive policy. Strafford, who held ‘an iron 
balance between the Council, the Lords, the Chiefs and the Out- 
laws’, sought to revive a parliament representative of Protestant 
and Catholic. ‘Divide not between Protestant and Papist. Divide 
not nationally between English and Irish’. No other Protestant 
aristocrat intervened in the same sense before Parnell, and the fates 
of both were not dissimilar. 

The Union, however, was as Byron remarked, ‘that of a shark 
assimilating its prey’. Irish industry and shipping were sabotaged. 
In one little town in Kildare, five hundred looms had shrunk to 
ten by 1833. When the present writer passed through it (July 1946), 
a woman in the bus pointed proudly to a mill got going again. 

The revolution of 1798, which precluded the Union and was said 
by Lecky to have been fomented by Pitt for that purpose, is not 
portrayed here in all its savagery. There are valuable sidelights on 
the spirit that kept, then and thereafter, the insurgent ardour alive, 
including Maynooth, encouraged by the British Government in the 
pious hope of severing the continental affiliations of the clergy. But 
the old priests, the historian points out, were shocked by what they 
had seen of the French Revolution and such traces of its ideology as 
had been taken over by the United Irishmen. “Their Maynooth-bred 
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successors had no such scruples. They followed O'Connell into demo- 
cratic agitation and Parnell into the struggle for the land and the 
battles of the Land League. In the end they made Sinn Fein 
triumphant’. 

Sir Shane Leslie’s tributes to O’Connell and Parnell are as heartfelt 
as anything in his book. He seeks to rekindle the enthusiasms that 
surged over his own childish head; and has done so at any rate for 
one contemporary, who in the Manchester that hanged the Fenian 
martyrs in the ‘sixties, was taken in the early ‘nineties, bedizened 
with red and green favours, to see a vote cast for Home Rule. It is 
largely because he has always been so conscious of the political 
scene as the intimate concern of the individual, that he makes such 
memorable reading now. 

Parnell’s death was the virtual end of the constitutional movement 
which, had it succeeded, would, the historian believes, have meant 
a Conservative country, with peasant proprietorship and ‘business 
in the hands of Belfast commercialists’, He does not suggest how 
peasant-proprietorship could survive the whip-hand of Big Business. 
Once again Eire has the chance of cherishing what O’Connell called 
‘the finest peasantry in the world’ at the cost of excluding incom- 
patible elements and incompatible standards of living. What, one 
wonders, would Sinn Fein do with Belfast commercialists if it got 
them? Among all the speeches on Partition that the present reviewer 
has read in the Irish Press, the repercussions of Belfast on the 
little mill in Kildare, have never been mentioned, 

The basis of Eire’s economy being agriculture, it is only right that 
The Irish Tangle should devote a chapter to Horace Plunkett, ‘tke 
most practical man in Ireland and the furthest-sighted dreamer of 
all’. A Protestant himself, he worked to build up the Irish country- 
side, enlisting Jesuits and pagan poets like ‘A.E.’ whose frescoes of 
fairies and enchanted woods still adorn the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Headquarters in Plunkett House, Dublin. Plunkett’s Ireland in the 
New Century, written in 1904, has still great topical value; and his 
career has a magnificent parallel in that of Sister Arsenius of the 
Trish Sisters of Charity, who flouted all sectarian prejudice to find 
work for the workless in Co, Mayo. Sir Shane Leslie applauds Plun- 
kett’s endeavours to build up ‘the forces, the amenities and the 
happiness of rural life. Ireland’s shining exemplar was to be a light 
to the Gentiles and inspire English economists to save their own 
battered country communities one day. To Plunkett tho townward 
trend was always the downward trend. He was tsrnbly right’. 

This panegyric is oddly set off by a rather short-sighted lack of 
sympathy with Plunkett’s criticism of ‘the spate of church-building 
which absorbed the savings of the peasantry for over half a century’ 
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and with Plunkett’s injunction to the poor to ‘spend more on their 
bodies and less on their souls’. Sir Shane Leslie’s riposte to Plun- 
kett’s no more than Papal plea for ‘frugal comfort’ is ill-considered. 
One cannot imagine even St Joseph handing out a handsome sub- 
scription to the Temple while the Holy House was falling to pieces 
around the Child and his Mother. It is not apathy towards the altar 
but apathy towards the home that needs countering in Eire—as in 
the rest of the ‘civilised’ world—today, From the point of view of 
the necessary kettle or the children’s shoes, it does not matter 
whether the money goes to churches, as it did in Plunkett’s time, of 
to cinemas, dance-halls, tobacco, racing and beer as it so largely 
does now. This is not a plea for ‘standards of living’ at the expense 
of holiness. Anyone who has sat by a turf range in a bungalow and 
by an open hearth in a cottage knows where essential comfort is 
lacking and where it usually abounds. But the Irish have had a 
raw deal over homes. The more the old-time tenants improved their 
holdings, the higher, very often, rose the rents. Even today, it is 
said you ought to look as unkempt as possible to qualify for assis- 
tance. When the peasant at last got secure tenure, modern notions 
of spending, imported from England and America, encouraged him 
to spend as much as possible outside his own four walls; and the 
historic habit of the precarious home, reinforced by industrialism’s 
long siege to women-folk as factory fodder and consumers of frippery, 
cigarettes, cosmetics and synthetic amusement, needs heroic 
measures to eradicate it. If it does not get them, what is to stop 
the drift to England, where your mouth can be kept continuously 
vermilion even if there is nothing to put in it? Mrs Clarke, the 
president of the Irish teachers, suggested that education was out of 
touch with life. As this is a world disability, there is nothing invidious 
in stressing her informed comment. 

The vexed question of the Irish language—which the present re- 
viewer has only heard spoken once, and that officially—brings you 
once more up against austere, high and indigenous ideals and the 
modern cosmopolitan line of least resistance. If only the lapse had 
not been so long! If only young Hire were prepared to pay the price 
for the treasure the Welsh have—to their infinite gain—preserved! 

As for the censorship, Sir Shane Leslie admits that it keeps out 
a good deal of trash, even though it would probably keep out Dante, 
Shakespeare and Swift if they appeared at the Customs today. Irate 
correspondents to the Irish Times say it leaves the field to ‘pious 
tripe and racing tips’: but Eire has no monopoly of pious tripe and 
racing tips. Moreover the historian is right in insisting that’ the 
Celtic tradition is largely oral—speech and song come first. Peasants 
read very little. If your work interests you, books are a side-line. 
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No proletarian majority prefers Shakespeare to, say, the Daily Mail; 
and Daily Mails sell like hot cakes in O’Connell Street. So the cen- 
sorship affects very few: which may be a reason for dropping it, or 
a reason for keeping it. It all depends whether you think the few 
worth keeping. They should be; but Sir Shane Leslie makes no 
mention at all of present-day baskers in what was once the Celtic 
twilight. 

Protestants in Eire enjoy generous legal privileges; and Eire’s 
handling of her minority problem is rightly praised as well ahead of 
Belfast's. But the absence of any common Christian front against 
foes far more dangerous than Christ’s misguided lovers is disquieting. 

‘I say to the leader of the Nationalist Party’, said Carson to 
Redmond, ‘if you want Ulster go and take her or go on and win 
her’. ‘Why not’, suggests Sir Shane Leslie, ‘win her even now?’ 

Only fighting and sport, he maintains, induce friendliness between 
North and South, The noble savage exhibits a comradeship unknown 
to the Christian. But there is a better approach than fighting and 
sport; and since The Irish Tangle was written Sir Shane Leslie 
himself has contributed to the 1946 handbook of Muintir na Tiré 
—‘Country People’—a rural guild movement which courts the co- 
operation of all men and women of goodwill. In the present reviewer's 
opinion, Muintir na Tiré exhibits the most exhilarating and intelli- 
gent outlook of all on the problems of present-day Ireland. 

Reverting to back numbers, the historian affirms that Eire did 
well for all concerned to keep out of the late war—in so far ‘as she 
did keep out. Even those who were unable to share this view at the 
time, are coming round to it now. She gave more fighting men in 
proportion to her population than Ulster, besides labourers, nurses 
and chaplains innumerable. 

» A full-scale invasion by the Germans might well have welded 
Treland, while their tanks would probably have stuck in the bogs 
their invasion-maps had so carefully indicated, But neither fighting 
nor sport are what they were; and there are, as indicated above, 
other and more constructive approaches. ‘The Irish will never face 
the future and the English decline to look into the past’, affirms 
the historian. This is very true; and no one can say he has not 
done his best—and a very good best—to rid England of her retro- 
spective cowardice. England owes him her gratitude. Her failure 
to assess the past—its glories as well as its ignominies—is not the 
least shattering of her handicaps today. 

HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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THE FAILURE OF ‘BACK TO THE LAND’ 

OWEVER enthusiastic we may be concerning what is called 
H ‘the back to the land movement,’ it is a fact that most of the 

attempts made in any organised form, in recent years have 
ended in failure. However much we may deplore that fact, it still 
remains a fact, and ‘trying again’ in the same way with the same 
mistakes, except in regard to some details, is not likely to do more 
than to convince our unconverted brethren that ‘it can’t be done’. 
We should surely learn from our past failures some other way of 
achieving the high task which is literally our only ‘alternative to 
death’. 

The failure of most, if not all, of the well-intentioned ‘movements’ 
of past years has been due to one or all of three causes: lack of funds, 
lack of suitable people and lack of education. The last is fundamental 
and overwhelmingly the real cause of failure. You cannot make a 
farmer out of a townsman until he becomes, by training and experi- 
ence, not a townsman settled on the land but a true countryman in 
every sense of the word. He has to learn more than the technical 
aspects of his new work. He must before, and above all, begin a new 
way of living. He must, by patient endeavour and humble obedience, 
re-orientate his thoughts to a new valuing of almost the whole of 
his life. 

The problem is immense, the suggested solutions innumerable, but 
we shall not in the future any more than in the past find the true solu- 
tion without facing the real issue, and the issue is mainly one of edu- 
cation and the re-setting of values. A host of willing helpers, complete 
with public or secondary school education, may be, and usually are, 
a great joy to a farmer who has left all things to follow the Divine 
Wisdom of Nazareth. Their companionship, their conversation, their 
interests, bring back to him some at least of the good things in the 
world he has left. But willingness is not effectiveness, nor is the 
appreciation of the value of work the only requisite for its well-doing. 
Father McNabb once epitomised life in the words ‘work and the 
preparation for work.’ The tragedy of ‘back to the land movements’ 
is not a lack of men willing to work. It is the tragic lack of sufficient 
men willing or able to prepare themselves, in the hardness of humble 
obedience, for the high calling which, in the midst of a materialistic, 
over-industrialised, society is so often a true leaving of all things to 
find the pearl of great price which is the fullness of Christian living. 

The urgency of our task—the rebuilding of rural England—may not 
be gainsaid. But urgency is not always consonant with haste, and it 
may well be that we, in this generation, can do no more than the 
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foundation work—the re-setting of men’s minds to the right valuing 
of the things of the earth. 

The problem is above all a problem of human minds. The task the 
re-education of our brethren. The issue almost entirely the question of 
education. The question, that is to say, not how can we get more men 
and families away from the towns into the country, but how can we 
make countrymen? 

There are schemes, some good, some bad, for the training of ex- 
service men for work on the land. There is the Women’s Land Army, 
which, for our purpose, differs in its effectiveness from place to place. 
There are Agricultural Colleges, Chairs at Universities and so on. The 
emphasis in all these schemes is, for the most part, on work on the 
land rather than on life there. Even the best of them do but touch 
the outer fringe of the great problem. ‘The wisdom of the fields’ can- 
not be taught in a short course in a land settlement by professors, 
however distinguished. These things may and do help enormously to 
begin, or more exactly to prepare men’s minds to want to begin. But 
the real knowledge and the real wisdom is taught by nature herself in 
all the varying moods of her temperament, in earth and wind and 
rain and beast. 

Our beginnings, then, must be in the minds of men. Our first task 
is the re-valuing of the land and of human workmanship in the minds 
of the present educators, and above all in the minds of Christian 
parents. We have to teach, not only the need and worth of productive, 
responsible work, but also the vocational aspect of productive respon- 
sibility. We need, far more than men in the fields, men and women in 
towns who will send their children to learn the earth’s high wisdom 
as willingly, and with as much self-sacrifice, as other parents send 
their children to the higher but not truer vocation of religious life. 

Secondly, we need Catholic farmers, of whom there is a greater 
number than is generally realised, willing to receive into their homes 
and on their farms boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age 
as pupils, to be taught in the atmosphere of a Christian home all the 
varying fullness of life on the land. It is possible to take a boy of 15 
and break his heart and spirit in a few months of lonely drudgery in 
the many uninteresting unskilled tasks of farm life. It is also possible 
to give him such a variety of obviously useful and skill-demanding 
tasks, intermingled with the other kind, that he acquires that natural 
loving of earth and beast which is half the battle in the making of a 
countryman. It takes much patience, it means much sacrifice in time 
and often in money from the farmer, but it is the only way. A scheme 
could surely be devised in which parents and farmers in different parts 
of the country could co-operate in this work of education for the land. 
Boys and girls could go from one type of farm to another, spending a 
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THE FAILURE OF ‘BACK TO THE LAND’ 475 
year here and a year there, six months on that farm, another period on 
this, and so gradually acquiring the real lessons of country life. One 
or two boys on each farm—two is the ideal: a co-relation of effort— 
and help if necessary from a central fund, would not only make 
farmers more efficiently and more quickly (for those in a hurry), but 
would do much to re-establish a common bond between the often 
too-scattered families which make Catholic rural England. If we have 
to have a ‘movement,’ let it be one of arranging these things through 
some kind of central information bureau. The work itself is better 
done in the homely atmosphere of a family farm. There is no reason 
why some such scheme of agricultural apprenticeship need be confined 
to farm work as such. It could embrace the whole great variety of 
crafts on which efficient farming depends. There is no reason, either, 
for those who feel that way about it, why such a scheme could not be 
made part of the national scheme of education. 


There is a part in such a scheme for all. There is a great need for 
priests willing and able to help. The wandering friar was a familiar 
sight in Catholic England. The need today is for an itinerant pastoral 
clergy—which is not to say that the work could not be done by a 
religious order. But already we need priests to go among our farmers, 
to live with them overnight, to say Mass in their homes before the 
day’s work begins, to move among their people, sharing their interests 
and being content for their sustenance on the daily hospitality of the 
men they would find as their only-too-willing hosts. One priest with a 
central church for Sunday Mass could cover a great sphere of activity 
and a large tract of country if his daily Mass could be said in small 
chapels or even on portable altars in the homes of his scattered flock. 
Priests have done such things in the army. Why should the faculty 
for them be a matter of any great difficulty in this truer and more 
urgent ‘battle of Britain’? Decisions in these matters must necessarily 
rest with our Fathers in God, and we may content ourselves in leaving 
them to those to whom they belong—although suggestions may be 
made in respectful obedience to most superiors! 

The field of education in the academic sense could be served by 
Brothers and nuns in the same way, but the difficulties there would 
be greater and the details harder to arrange. 

Much work has to be done, many difficulties and much opposition 
overcome, before such a scheme could come into being with any effec- 
tiveness as far as the great number of our people are concerned. But 
the scheme itself may be begun tomorrow—or at least as soon as two 
Catholic parents find one Catholic farmer willing to take their son 
into his home to begin that older and fuller life without which England 
cannot live. J.F.H. 
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AST AND WEST. Frankfurter Hefte, published, of course, 
EF ‘under Military Government Information Control Licence’, has 
been considering the future of Germany—a subject on which 
German opinion is hard to come by. The editor, in a realistic article, 
insists that what young Germans need is a noble end to aim at: 
‘“Renouncing all merely national ambitions, we must strive to 
bring the entire worth of our national powers into a new European 
solidarity, so carrying out the task entrusted to us Germans of 
bridging the gap between East and West. . . . What others do is 

not our affair. Our business is only to cease to hanker after a 

definitely obsolete tradition and to lay the foundations of a new 

tradition of German world-citizenship and of a Germany conscious 
of her function in Europe’. 

It is a pleasure to welcome once more a German review of Catholic 
inspiration, and its inclusion of an article by M. Maritain (on ‘The 
End of Machiavellism’) is, we hope, a first sign of that intellectual 
free trade which the recovery of Europe demands. 


A ‘Contact’ PUBLICATION, Britain between West and East, which 
‘glimpses into the life, work and thought of Britain and in the spheres 
of her two giant neighbours’, deflects criticism by a prodigality of 
colour printing and of typographical ingenuity which one has hitherto 
associated with American advertisements for fountain pens and food. 
But behind the flashy facade much useful documentation can be 
found, and Professor Arnold Toynbee, as might be expected, provides 
an epic setting for the debate: 

‘While civilisations rise and fall and, in falling, give rise to 
others, some purposeful enterprise, higher than theirs, may all 
the time be making headway, and, in a divine plan, the learning 
that comes through the suffering caused by the failures of civilisa- 
tions may be the sovereign means of progress. Abraham was an 
emigré from a civilisation in extremis; the Prophets were children 
of another civilisation in disintegration; Christianity was born of 
the sufferings of a disintegrating Graeco-Roman world. Will some 
comparable spiritual enlightenment be kindled in the ‘displaced 
persons’ who are the counterparts, in our world, of those Jewish 
exiles to whom so much was revealed in their painful exile by 
the waters of Babylon?’ 

* * * 
‘EVANGELISER’, @ new review to be published bi-monthly by the 
Belgian Dominican Province, refiects the emphasis on the Christian 
apostolate as Christian tout court which has been so notably expoun- 
ded by the Abbé Godin in France, Pays de Mission? and by the 
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Abbé Michonneau in Paroisse, Communauté Missionaire (both pub- 
lished by Editions du Cerf, and obtainable from Blackfriars Publica- 
tions). ‘Everything has been already said, and yet everything needs 
to be said again’, writes the editor. Tradition, ‘which expresses in 
a word the Church’s perennial truth as well as her adaptability to 
the times and places in which she lives’, is the foundation of the work 
of evangelisation. But fidelity to tradition by no means excludes, 
indeed it demands, a candid examination of the methods we adopt. 
The first number of Evangeliser is full of promise, and we are glad to 
send our fraternal congratulations on the appearance of what may be 
described as an active brother to The Life of the Spirit. 

* * * ¥ 

DistREss 1n Europe has no close season, and the illustrated report 
of the Catholic Committee for Relief Abroad (39 Charles Street, 
W.1.) is a reminder that the work of relief does not end with the 
provision of food and clothes (though in these respects the C.C.R.A. 
has brought help to many thousands). Catholics are, or should be, 
able to transform ‘welfare work’ through the fire of supernatural 
charity, and indeed for many displaced persons the C.C.R.A. ‘flash’ 
has become the symbol of friendship rather than of officialdom. Help 
is needed, and should be generously offered to those countless thou- 
sands of the household of Faith—‘displaced persons’ (or, even worse, 
‘D.P.s’) to officials, our brethren in Christ. 


* * * * 


‘IRENIKON’, catching up with events which the war concealed from 
the Continent, defends Cardinal Mercier from the charges made 
against him by Mr Oldmeadow in the chapter on the, Malines Con- 
versations in his biography of Cardinal Bourne (1944). The same 
number has a valuable article on the French Protestant community 
established at Cluny. Incorporating many traditional monastic 
features, the Rule is yet very simple: 

Ora et Labora, ut regnes. 

Let your day, your work and your rest, be vivified by the word 

of God. 
In everything maintain an inner silence so that you may dwell 
in Christ. 

Be filled with the spirit of the Beatitudes: joy, mercy, simplicity. 
The community was established at Christmas, 1940, and its influence 
is already considerable. Special emphasis is given to the Liturgy, 
largely drawn from Catholic sources. Mental prayer is practised in 
common, and such devotions as the Stations of the Cross have been 
introduced. But it would be mistaken to judge Cluny by the stan- 
dards of Protestant religious orders in this country. It is the creation 
of something new, not a development, and Maurice Villain remarks: 
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‘At Cluny we are at the extreme edge of Calvinistic Protestantism, 
or rather we are present at the birth of a new movement, which can 
only be described as a miracle’. 

* ” * * 


‘ComMONWEAL’ (October 11) has an article by Jacques Maritain on 
the eighth beatitude, ‘Blessed are they that suffer persecution for 
justice’s sake’, which finds words for the anguish of many Christians 
confronted by the unimaginable suffering of the innocent in Europe 
today. 

‘I am thinking of those poor beings who had done nothing except 
their humble daily tasks, and upon whom in a flash death pounced 
like some wild beast. Sacrificed by the whims of war and of sava- 
gery, persecuted not for the sake of justice about which they were 
not even thinking, but for the sake of the innocent fact of their 
mere existence at an unlucky point in time and space. What are 
their sufferings and their death except the likeness and brief sum- 
mary wherein we may see the sufferings of millions of poor 
wretches throughout the course of the centuries, shattered without 
defence by that great mechanism of pride and greed which is as 
old as humanity? . . . It all seems to take place as though the 
passion and death of Jesus were something divinely vast, that it 
must be shared by men in its various and contrasting aspects in 
order that some picture of that passion might be available to its 
members and in order that men might completely participate in 
this great treasure of love and of blood. . . . For them there are no 
signs, for them hope is stripped as bare as they are themselves; 
for them, to the bitter end, nothing, even from the direction of 
God, has shone forth in men’s eyes. It is in the invisible world, 
beyond everything earthly, that the kingdom of God is given to 
these persecuted ones, and that everything becomes theirs’. 

* ” ® * 


CaTHoLics in the universities are a discernible minority today, and 
that fact is largely due to the Newman Association and its junior 
branch (for undergraduates), the Union of Catholic Students. Cruz, 
the new magazine of the latter (5 Lovaine Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
6d), is to appear twice each term. Excellently printed, it is a bold 
and cheerful sign: and two pages in honour of St Thomas Aquinas 
rightly urge that the Catholic student should follow ‘St Thomas's 
heart as well as St Thomas’s head, in prizing and seeking first. and 
last that knowledge of God which is not the work of human study 
but of grace’. ALDATE. 
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‘THE MENACE OF MONEY POWER’ 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

In the May and June 1946 issues of BLackrriars there appeared an 

article called The Menace of Money by A. K. Chesterton. This article 

contained many inaccurate statements and allegations about the 

American banking system, and especially about Jewish bankers. The 

following facts should therefore be made known. 

1—Regarding the alleged quotation from the ‘U.S.A. Bankers’ 
Magazine, August 26th, 1934’ I quote a letter from Mr Keith 
Warren, the publisher of this magazine: 1 

‘The quotation mentioned in your letter crops up several times 
every year in some part of the world. Needless to say it never 
appeared in our publication except possibly to refute its original 
publication. 

‘The latest quotation is attributed to The Bankers Magazine for 
August 25, 1934. Obviously no such date exists as our publication 
is a monthly and the date of the month never appears. The August 
issue contains no such statement and The Bankers Magazine has 
never expressed such views. . . .’ 

As a further check on this supposed quotation, the following letter 
was received by Bankers Magazine from a reader in Australia— 
where the same ‘quotation’ recently appeared: 

‘I am engaged in public correspondence with a Mr George 
Bengtsson of Stoney Creek, Gippsland, Victoria, who has made a 
statement which he claims was taken from your magazine of August 
20th, 1984. The correspondence is published in the Countryman, the 
official organ of the Country Party of Victoria, Australia. ... I am 
in consequence very anxious to have some verification or otherwise 
of Mr Bengtsson’s statement, This statement, which appeared in a 
letter over his name and dated 4th May, 1945, reads as follows: (here 
is quoted the passage referred to above). 

‘On May 18th 1945, Mr Bengtsson further wrote: ‘‘The quotation 
itself is taken out of the New World Charter and is a reprint from 
the United States bankers’ journal, 1934. This journal is in the 
hands of a delegate to the Ballarat conference now. . .’’.’ 

2—As to the alleged quotation from the ‘American Banking Asso- 
ciation’ (American Bankers’ Association is the correct name) in 1893 
telling their members to create a monetary stringency, the only 
recorded communication sent out by the Association in that year on 
the subject of the Silver Act reads as follows: 

‘The extraordinary monetary crisis through which the United 
States is now passing, which involves the banks of the country to 





1The Editor regrets that owing to a misunderstanding the following footnote 
attached to this quotation by Mr Chesterton was omitted in the May issue: 
‘Doubt has since been cast on the authenticity of this quotation, but that it is, in 
any case, an authentic explanation of the aims and methods employed admits of 
no doubt’. 
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an extent that compels their officers to remain constantly at the 
post of duty while the danger is imminent, has constrained the 
American Bankers’ Association to indefinitely postpone its annual 
convention called for the 6th and 7th prox., at Chicago. This will 
prevent such expression upon the part of the Association as the 
financial situation demauds, which would otherwise be made. It thus 
becomes the duty of the officers of the Association to speak for it 
at this time, and suggest what seems to them to be the proper action 
for the bankers of the country to immediately take with a view to 
obtaining speedy relief from the continued and disastrous stringency. 


‘It is manifest that the immediate cause of the prolonged strin- 
gency is the fear and apprehension of disaster engendered in the 
minds of the people by the continued purchase of silver by the 
Government, and by the unceasing issues of its obligations therefor, 
redeemable in gold, which fear and apprehension can only be removed 
and confidence restored by the removal of the cause. It is believed 
that the bankers of the country will understand and realize this to 
as great, if not a greater, extent than any other class of citizens, and 
it tnerefore becomes the duty of such of them as fully realise this to 
urge upon their fellow-citizens, and upon Congress, the great ne- 
cessity for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Silver Act. 

“I'he repeal of this clause is demanded in the interests of those 
favoring a gold standard and of those favoring the use of silver with 
gold, as the continued purchase of enormous quantities of siiver with 
gold obligations can only result in the final inability of the Govern- 
ment to redeem such obligations in gold, and in the continued 
over-production and consequent further depreciation of silver, thus 
rendering the prospect of any internation agreement for its more 
general use throughout the world more hopeless than at present. 

“lhe President of the United States having convened Congress in 
extra session and recommended to it such repeal, the power ot public 
opinion should be brought to bear upon Congress to induce favorable 
action thereon. ‘his may best be done by invoking the aid of the 
Press, and by citizens writing to their Senators and Representatives, 
and by sending to them petitions urging such repeal; all of which 
should be done to the fullest extent possible and without delay. 

‘A blank form of petition is enclosed to be circulated among mer- 
chants, business men and others for their signatures, to which 
additional sheets may be appended, Act at once in the matter and 
secure the intelligent cooperation of others, providing them with 
printed or typewritten copies of the petition for the purpose.’ [The 
Petition is here quoted. | 

The contrast between these documents and the ‘quotation’ in Mr 
Chesterton's article is so marked as to indicate they could scarcely 
have come from the same source, even if the American Bankers’ 
Association had the power over its members which Mr Chesterton 
implies. Actually there were not five or six big banks in this country, 
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as in England, but thousands of small competing banks which would 
have lost so much money as to have to go out of business if they 
attempted any such manoeuvre as Mr Chesterton describes. Banks 
lose as heavily in depressions as anyone else. Certainly, therefore, 
banks would have no incentive to precipitate depressions. 

3—As to the 1892 railroad reorganisations, supposedly engineered 
by Kuhn Loeb and Company, that banking house was a compara- 
tively minor factor in American railroad finance—the outstanding 
names being those of J. P. Morgan and E. H. Harriman. All of 
these railroad transactions were reviewed by the American courts. . . . 

4—The Federal Reserve Act was framed by a committee—of which 
the outstanding members were Professor H. Parker Willis and 
Senator Carter Glass. Its purpose was to assure a sufficiency of 
bank credit at the seasons of the year when this had been scarce 
under our old National Bank Laws. No banking system, of itself, 
can assure a stable price level. If the Act had been passed with this 
proviso, it could only have misled the public. Nor is the ‘power to 
fix the discount rate’ necessarily the ‘power to determine the amount 
of money in existence’. For the last fourteen years, for example, 
there has been almost no discounting done at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, while the supply of money has expanded beyond all recog- 
nition. For practical purposes, the Federal Reserve Banks, are really 
Government dominated institutions—which is one of the reasons why 
the big private banks like Morgan and Company did not join the 
Federal Reserve system until very recently, and Kuhn Loeb is still 
not a member. 

5—1he Russian Government which was financed partly by 
American capital (Government funds, by the way, not Kuhn Loeb 
funds) was the moderate democratic Kerensky Government—not the 
Bolshevik revolution. the canard that Kuhn Loeb and other Jewish 
international bankers financed the Bolshevik revolution has been 
thoroughly exploded, and full evidence of this can doubtless be 
obtained in British libraries. Father Coughlin was originally respon- 
sible for circulating these charges in America as I believe Father 
Denis Fahey has done in Ireland—but their sources were shown up 
as wholly spurious by Monsignor John A. Ryan of the Catholic 
University in an article in Commonweal, 30th December, 1938, and 
in other of his writings. As a matter of fact, Father Coughlin was 
quoting verbatim from a Nazi propaganda bulletin, World Service, 
whose admitted purpose was to ‘enlighten ill-informed Gentiles’ on 
the ‘machinations of the Jewish underworld’. 

6—As to the allegation that bankers thrive on war, it may be worth 
pointing out that wars have almost invariably resulted in the taking 
over of banking systems by governments for purposes of currency 
inflation. - 

7—The charges about the Federal Reserve Board and bankers 
bringing on the ‘panic of 1931’ have already been covered implicitly 
under section 2. That bankers were over-optimistic in extending 
credits in the previous booms is undoubtedly true; but it is also true 
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that great pressure was put on them to do so, by business men and 
others greedy for protits. 

8—Regarding the $30 billion figure of cash advances to Germany, 
probably the Congressman (or Mr Chesterton) confused dollars with 
worthless German marks which ran into trillions. 

9—The loss by Great Britain of her foreign assets was a painful 
consequence of the decision to pursue, alone, the fight against Nazi 
Germany. That decision was heroic, and is occasionally lost sight of in 
America. But to describe it as the deliberate result of scheming by 
American bankers seems wholly unwarranted, except on Mr Ches- 
terton’s own assumption that the war, itself, was deliberately pre- 
cipitated by these same bankers. America, too, has suffered heavy 
(and perhaps irreparable) losses as a result of the war. 

10—The Bretton Woods Agreements—tfar from being the product 
of international bankers—were the result of distinctly anti-bank 
leaders in the U.S. Treasury department and the British Exchequer. 
Feeling against the agreements ran so high here that one famous 
American banker of long experience actually committed suicide when 
he found how little attention was given to his advice or testimony! 
Not a single member of the Federal Bank Reserve of New York— 
which had always conducted the mechanics of overseas finance— 
was included at the Bretton Woods Conference, nor was there a 
single ‘orthodox’ economist in the American delegation. Lord Keynes 
knew quite well what he was doing when he championed the Agree- 
ments. They were virtually his ‘baby’. ‘the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation published a long and thoughtful report, showing why they 
opposed the International Monetary Fund altogether and supported 
the Bank only reluctantly. But the Treasury department spent 
millions of dollars on propaganda for the Agreements, managed to 
get organisations of housewives, ministers, school children and even 
some small bankers to support them under the slogan ‘Bretton 
Woods or Chaos’ and finally forced the Bills through the U.S. 
Congress. 

11—About gold, it is quite true that opposition to Bretton Woods 
by conservative economists and bankers in the United States has 
been on opposite grounds from a good deal of British opposition. 
Here, the plan is criticised as being tantamount to world-wide cur- 
rency inflation, practically divorced from gold. In England the oppo- 
sition is directed against the Agreements as being a return to the 
gold standard. Both criticisms cannot be true. 

There is not space to answer every point raised by Mr Chesterton 
nor has it been possible to verify all the sources he quotes. However, 
I think enough has been covered here to show that the article is 
reliable neither as to fact nor as to interpretation. ; 

Thanking you for any space you can give to this comment on 
Mr Chesterton’s article, I am, etc. 

JOSEPH M. CALDERON, 


30th August, 1946. People and Freedom, New York. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOK FOR THE MONTH 


HIS is a far more important and valuable book than its un- 
T pretentious appearance might lead one to suppose.! It is the 

first authoritative essay on the beginnings in England of an 
educational movement that may well change the whole tace of the 
country. It is authoritative precisely because it is from the pen of 
one who has not merely seen the need and significance of the Catholic 
People’s College, but has himself travelled towards its realisation 
along the only authentic way. This way is described very ably in 
Dom Ralph Russell’s Introduction, which quite properly occupies a 
third of the volume. He wisely observes that ‘One of the best ways 
to understand an idea is to find out how it originated’ and what he 
forthwith enables us to find out is of vital moment to all Catholics 
of the present day. 

From the time that a country schoolmaster (there seems no reason 
to hide the fact that it is Mr Reginald Trevett) and a small group 
of like-minded Catholics realised that they were ‘not good members 
of their parish,’ and decided to take three years over their prepara- 
tory efforts to become so, until the establishment of the Catholic 
People’s College Association, there is a history of unassuming but 
authentic Catholic Action such as could, and indeed should, be 
reproduced in every parish in the country, They were unwittingly 
preparing themselves in the best possible way for the final orientation 
of their general laudable endeavours. 

This orientation was occasioned by the accident of the schoolmaster’s 
happening upon another extremely important booklet—The Future 
in Education by Sir Richard Livingstone—in which some account is 
given of the Danish ‘Hojskolen’, that is, residential colleges for adults 
of all strata of society. These schools have been in existence for 
about a century and have effected an unbelievable improvement in 
social and moral life. The main reason for their success lies in the 
fact that in these colleges the corporate life is itself an Education 
in Life (the title of another book by Sir David Livingstone wholly 
devoted to the Danish hojskolen). The little Catholic group realised 
that here was a means of building up in the most effective way just 
that Catholic corporate life which they had originally felt so lacking 
in themselves. They saw that such schools, with a Catholic (instead 
of a Lutheran) background, were not only a possibility but even a 





1 Towards a Catholic People’s College. By Reginald Trevett. (Sheed & Ward; 
1s. 6d.) 
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necessity if the growing consciousness of Catholic corporate life and 
of the opportunities for Catholic leadership were to be brought to 
full growth and fruitfulness. They were well aware, too, that the 
idea of People’s Colleges might be expected to arouse the interest of 
the Government before very long and understood the advantage of 
being in the position of pioneers, with some sort of colleges already 
established, if and when that time came. 

‘Lhe three papers by Mr Trevett, which make up the rest of his 
book, outline the purpose, the curriculum and life of the college 
which ‘as yet exists in the imagination and hopes of a few priests 
and lay-folk’. These few will very soon become many if this book 
receives the attention it undoubtedly deserves, for many will at once 
realise the immense desirability of causing the college to exist in 
actual fact. ‘Ihe now famous Catholic Leadership courses in the 
Royal Air Force and the recent Birmingham Archdiocesan Leader- 
ship Week provide ample proof, if proof indeed be needed, that the 
kind of Catholic corporative educational life envisaged is practical, 
attractive, and notably fruitful. [There are practical problems to be 
considered and Mr Trevett deals with these in a practical way. None 
of them are insurmountable; indeed, in view of the tremendous 
importance of such colleges, these problems are few and easily sur- 
mountable. ‘The Catholic religion deals with Facts’, as Mr Trevett 
rightly points out, and one important fact is that the prevalent 
heresies of our day are Naturalism and Totalitarianism, and another 
is that the best practical way of dealing with these heresies is the 
establishment of a vigorous, informed, integral and corporate 
Catholic life, and a third is that such a Catholic life depends largely 
upon just that kind of truly Catholic education which the proposed 
Catholic People’s Colleges are designed to impart. It is inconceivable 
that any thinking Catholic, reading this booklet, could fail to be 
moved by the sequence of the above facts. 

Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


ConFUSION OF FacEs: The Struggle between Religion and Secularism 


in Europe. A Commentary on German History. By Erich 
Meissner. (Faber and Faber; 10s. 6d.) 

The title is teasing. It reminds one instantly of Max Picard’s 
theory of the deterioration of the human face in Europe within the 
last few centuries, and how that links up with spiritual breakdown 
within human society and within the human individual. Or one 
passes on to the possibility that our world lacks a Common Face 
in lacking a common mind, unlike the old Israel which was under 
the direct government of God, before whose Face or Person the 
community lived and grew. Or again the reference might be to Kier- 
kegaard’s theory of the ambiguity of much present-day Christianity, 
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and indeed the ambiguity of our hearts and the false faces we all 
delight in wearing. All of these readings will be found relevant at 
different points to the author’s thesis, which is that the Reformation 
was not merely a reform, but a Schism that made for the unmaking 
of Europe, dividing it physically as well as spiritually: for the 
nations of Europe rise and set like constellations—together. 

Erich Meissner starts, in a sense inevitably, with Luther: Luther 
who, although ‘he abused his opponents like a drunkard’, is in the 
author’s eyes ‘as a theologian, in the same category as Augustine’. 
It is true that at the opening of the 16th century the forces of Reform 
from within were already lined up, among them Erasmus: but they 
carried no popular dynamite, and krasmian reasonableness and 
scholarship alone were inadequate to the world that was beginning 
to see reason as an all-devouring dragon. In Luther's eyes the trans- 
formation of society was not a Christian’s business, and he set out 
to hedge the secular state around with divinity: how different from 
More whose Utopia was precisely about the transformation of society 
and who came to defy the secular state. Melanchthon certainly was 
a humanist, but Luther’s influence was decisive, and thus was 
inaugurated a cleavage between God and Society, carried a stage fur- 
ther after the religious wars of the 17th century, which, despairing 
of retaining the common bonds (now considered as chains) of 
Christendom, hoped to find a secular basis on which European unity 
could be rebuilt. Here I think Meissner might have made it clear that 
the effects of schism were felt differently in different places, and 
that the full shock that finally dissociated sensibility and that tore 
culture and civilisation apart was often delayed. Donne, for instance, 
seems a special case: and, on the other hand, the ravages of the 
Royal Society’s ‘new philosophy’ in English prose have yet to be 
inquired into. 

Meissner’s subsequent story is of the divinisation of the secular 
state in Germany and eventually in Nazism, and all along he is care- 
ful to underline that German guilt is part of a shared European guilt: 
and further—and which is really a separate question—that the Ger- 
man state of mind is a symptom of a general European state of mind. 
The war is over but the crisis is still on. He discounts in part the 
influence of Prussia (Treitschke doesn’t appear in the index), and 
ascribes something to the division between ends and means indicated 
by the methods of the French Revolution and its parody of Christ 
as le bon sansculotte: he doesn’t see that the Revolution took place 
in a Europe already divided, and had therefore, like much history 
since, a very equivocal nature. He is nostalgic for the small German 
principalities, although he mentions in his Introduction convictions 
‘frequently insufficiently supported by hisvorical evidence’ and per- 
haps in addition academic-seeming at the moment. He praises the 
breathing spell given to Europe by the Congress of Vienna, which 
many of its contemporaries did not sufficiently appreciate, scenting 
the restoration of the ancien régime rather than the reconstitution 
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of an ancient order. Meantime underground resentments were already 
creating the new politics that would disrupt the facade of a 19th 
century secular order grounded on nationalist and liberal democracy. 

The author is therefore firm that the insecurity and fear bred by 
bourgeois life in Europe were not the outcome of the World War in 
1914, but were inherent in the social and economic order of capitalism 
within which framework democracy seemed a half-mockery. Marxism 
and Nazism both attempted to channel the resultant bitterness and to 
focus energies that found no creative outlet in industrialism. Nazism 
itself was, however, fundamentally a conservative revolution, with a 
cold loathing of the common man, and hence it became a stampede 
of suburbia whose youth lacked spiritual reserves due to secularism: 
in fact the soundness and sanity of men everywhere seemed to be im- 
paired as religion disintegrated. Literature, he remarks, grew experi- 
mental or obscurantist through lack of mutual aid in the things of the 
mind and withdrew its sanctions in part from the community. Bore- 
dom itself was a symptom of brain-rot, so that war was welcomed as 
‘an oasis of horror in a desert of ennui’; many were prepared to die 
for lack of interest. That the symptoms are not confined to Germany 
may be seen from the spectacle of contemporary France where the 
absence of any sure mental anchorage has bred nausea, an almost 
physical going sick before the complexity and nullity of modern living. 
Meissner recalls St Paul’s tristitia seculi, the secular sadness of the 
destructive element. 

One tends to agree with the author that the final answer to this 
situation must be a theological answer: or perhaps more exactly, a 
theological answer with pyschological prolegomena. At the same time 
one feels that this might have emerged more obviously if a fuller 
account had been given of the state of mankind prior to the schism 
as well as evidence of a tuller appreciation of the diverse elements 
contributing to it. For instance, the appearance of a lay mind that 
eventually became laic in tone towards the late Middle Ages. It is not 
generally appreciated that the break-up of the Ptolemic cosmos and 
the dislodging of the sovereign intellect within the human microcosm 
also quietly dislodged a whole symbolic order: in the Copernican uni- 
verse one could no longer discern per sonum cantantium, harmoniam 
planetarum resonantium. Montaigne grew sceptical about Natural 
Law and saw reason as a sort of distorting mirror; Machiavelli broke 
the organic connection between ends and means: both can be regarded 
as typically modern men (which is not to deny the links between II 
Principe and the De Monarchia, for example). Parenthetically Meiss- 
ner accuses the Church of ‘Christian archaism’, an undefined term 
which could be interpreted as an irrational conservatism, or as a 
generally retrospective attitude, a too literal attempt to become ‘as 
little children’. Adequately to answer the accusation would require 
more space. The desire to escape from history is a temptation the 
Christian ought to resist, and the fostering of a sane metaphysic of 
ends and means need not be an archaic endeavour (although some- 
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times done in archaic language!), nor an illicit transference to an 
unworthy object of what Freud calls ‘oceanic feeling’. Further, the 
Church’s sacramental order is directed to unity in man and society, 
not in recovering a primordial innocence, but by entering a new order 
to meet the prospective requirements of a disordered world. The para- 
dise regained in the Gethsemane of Experience is very different from 
the paradise lost in the Eden of Innocence. 

One final caution. The author fails to solve one of the problems he 
poses, which is generally that of the dissociation of sensibility from 
the controlling intellect, and of thinking that has forgotten its relev- 
ance to life: and the problem of writing or speech (and that not 
always political or popular) that deadens rather than heightens feel- 
ing or that screens thought off from contingent realities. We cannot 
afford, like the shining lights of the Enlightenment, to lease out 
‘enthusiasm’ to the sects. Feeling should sustain thinking, and reason 
should not be thought of as negating or tyrannising over emotion: 
otherwise the division will poison ail human society, as it has already 
to an extent poisoned men’s language. We must also be content to 
know in part: the human One is open to experience, not like the 
closed One in Plato’s Parmenides. Obviously these exigencies are not 
met by an idealistic or materialistic reason or by that scientific out- 
look that would reduce the universe to algebra and no more: some 
recent existentialism, knowing only these attitudes, treats the mind 
as a machine for turning the living flesh of the concrete world into a 
giant zero. Meissner indeed realises that this is the outcome of spiri- 
tual fatigue, and that Europe’s war of nerves pre-dated Munich, so 
that a policy of rest will alone help us on to a new maturity. He does 
not so clearly see that we cannot rest on the volcano of an established 
disorder—surely one lesson to draw from the Vienna settlement. The 
roots of this appear in a statement he makes elsewhere echoing the 
old ‘Salvation is of the Jews, not of Aristotle’. But St Thomas’s Aris- 
totle, as Gilson and others have abundantly shown, is a baptised Aris- 
totle: not the impossible post-Christian of later laicisers in the schools, 
against whom the tide of 16th-century feeling turned. Intelligence 
and life must mutually support each other, if organisation is again to 
be harnessed to organic advance, and a new alertness must come if 
the present confusion of minds is not to be replaced by one standard- 
ised mind, instead of by a diversity of minds nourished from common 
sources and all open to the creative touch of an uncreated fire. 

JoHN DuRKAN 


Tue Dark SivE or THE Moon. With a preface by T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 
12s. 6d. 

BEyYonpD vi Urats. By Elma Dangerfield. With a Preface by 
Rebecca West. (British League for European Freedom, 66 
Elizabeth Street, London S.W.1.) 

The Dark Side of the Moon is in no sense anti-Soviet propaganda: 
it is not one of those publications whose purpose is to use human 
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suffering and tragedy as fuel for political and national hatred. On 
the contrary it is a singularly simple and straightforward statement 
with no special pleading and with none of those tricks of rhetoric 
from which we have had to suffer so much during the last decade. 
Madame Sikorski in a brief foreword explains that the author is ‘a 
woman of scrupulous integrity and fairness’ who was entrusted by 
the late General Sikorski with the task of collecting and presenting 
the huge mass of evidence about the fate of the Poles who were de- 
ported to Asiatic Russia. At a conservative estimate these numbered 
about 1,230,000, Rather less than 10 per cent. of these escaped as 
a result of the short-lived Sikorski-Stalin agreement. 

It is, I believe, exceedingly important that the Catholics of 
England should refuse to listen to those who would like them to 
forget the fate of Poland; there may be excuses for those who are 
urging a policy of passing by on the other side, but they are not 
excuses which can come easily or with conviction from a Catholic. 
Furthermore there is the urgent and present fact of the thousands 
of Poles in England today who cannot yet return to their native 
land. We must face the fact that no inconsiderable number of 
Englishmen are puzzled at their presence in this country and not at 
all clear why these Poles have not been able to return to Poland. 
For such Englishmen The Dark Side of the Moon should provide 
the elucidation which they need. Beyond the Urals is mainly con- 
cerned with facts, figures and dates. It has an admirable map. 
Without some such map it is all but impossible for the average 
reader to grasp what deportation to Asiatic Russia means, and it is 
a weakness of The Dark Side of the Moon that it contains no such 
map. Numbering just short of a hundred pages, it provides a suitable 
companion volume to the more important book. 

In conclusion, there are two prefaces. They are of great importance 
and should be read carefully. On the whole Miss Rebecca West’s 
preface should, in my opinion, be read first. She is concerned prin- 
cipally with the reasons why a large number of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen will purposely avoid reading either of these books. 
In particular what Miss West has to say may be recommended to 
men of the type who did not find it odd that ‘In an English weekly, 
edited by a sensitive and upright man who has felt it as a lasting 
grievance that when a conscientious objector in the first world war 
he was made to act as a hospital orderly, it was suggested that the 
Russians deported these Poles in order to teach them how the poor 
live’. 

When both books have been read the reader should then consider 
carefully Mr Eliot’s three-and-a-half page preface. It is there that 
he will find the kernel of the problem presented. 

T. CHARLES EDwarpDs. 


TuroucH Winpows or Memory. By William Francis Brown, Bishop 
of Pella. (Sands; 15s.) 
Most Catholics in England and Scotland inherit a mixture of 
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national bloods, but the author of these autobiographical memoirs 
can lay claim to eight Scottish great-grandparents, with no subse- 
quent infiltration of ‘foreign’ blood. In spite of this, his parents, 
brothers and sisters, all became Catholics within the space of eight 
years. The scene of his life, however, is laid far from the skirl of 
the bagpipes, in the somewhat less romantic area of London. There 
he was sent in the year 1892 as a young priest to found a mission; 
there he still labours. In addition, he was consecrated as auxiliary 
bishop for the Southwark diocese and became a recognised expert in 
education. 

This book is hardly an autobiography, but a collection of chapters 
on various people he has met and problems he has had to face in 
the course of his long life. Such a treatment, however, is bound to 
reveal much of the writer’s own character and life. The recollections 
are always kindly, even when critical, but do not belie the author's 
reputation for outspokenness. For the historian, such memoirs are 
always valuable: a writer with actual contemporary knowledge and 
blessed with a good memory reveals aspects which are sometimes 
overlooked in the official histories. For example, we often read in 
Catholic publications strong condemnation of the action of the 
Government during the Eucharistic Congress of 1908, when the in- 
tention to carry the Blessed Sacrament in procession through the 
streets had to be abandoned. Less often do we hear of the ‘jingo’ 
attitude of a part of the Catholic Press of that time, calculated to 
provoke the religious feelings of non-Catholic England. Again, the 
Bishop of Pella considers that the educational position would be more 
satisfactory today if some Catholics had been able to see the need for 
compromise in non-essentials. It is quite useless to ‘demand’ public 
money and not to be prepared to submit to some control by public 
authority. He has valuable recollections of other notable events, 
such as the Malines conversations. 

The Bishop of Pella has had a full and varied public life, and 
these reminiscences make an interesting book. For over half a cen- 
tury he has also worked as an ordinary priest in one of the poorest 
districts of London: the Recording Angel must have found material 
there for an even more impressive book. A life-time in the slums 
rather than in one of the country or South Coast parishes which can 
be found in the diocese of Southwark deserves a tribute of which 
the reviewer here is incapable. 

There is an extensive index and an introduction by Mr Shane 
Leslie. C. P. ScarBorovuGH. 


Cuurca LirE in ENGLAND IN THE 137TH CENTURY. By J. R. H. 
Moorman. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

Mr Moorman has made us his debtors for a most readable and 
illuminating volume on this much debated century, the praise of 
which by so many non-Catholic writers has stirred up not a little 
annoyance, even jealousy, amongst the followers of some schools of 
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anti-Catholic history, Our author in striving to combine admiration 
with much justifiable criticism has, I think, had much success in 
a difficult task. The following criticisms however may be made 
without in any way detracting from his good work. 

He very frankly states that ‘it is the average man we want to 
strike; and it is this that it is so difficult to do, since it is always 
the extremists and they alone who get into the news’. This is a 
salutary reminder as we peruse his study on the morals of both 
clergy and laity alike. 

On page 7 he is wrong in stating that children could be ordained 
acolytes. This was not so. A canonical age was required for minor 
orders, but not for tonsure. This is not the only place where he seems 
to associate celibacy with all ordinations, both major and minor. 
Dr Coulton’s claim of a two per cent. clergy of the population of 
England includes tonsure and minor orders, probably more than 
half of whom never went on as far as the subdiaconate, and there- 
fore were in no way bound to celibacy. Moorman, whilst admitting 
this, seems again on page 67 to identify ordained men of all ranks 
with celibates, stating that one male in twelve of the population was 
a forced celibate by ordination; and goes on further to say that in 
every 50 of the total population (men, women and children) one was 
an ordained man and therefore celibate. Thus he turns Coulton’s 
two per cent. of all orders, of whom not half were bound to celibacy, 
into two per cent. of ordained celibates. Coulton’s figure of one per 
cent. is very likely the correct one. 

On page 86, in dealing with marriage, he does not seem to sub- 
stantiate his statement that couples regularly co-habited before 
marriage. That there was much irregularity we can readily concede, 
but his statement is more sweeping than the authorities he quotes 
would seem to allow. 

On page 69, where he notices the great number of holidays of 
obligation, there is no reference to their economical and truly prac- 
tical value in presenting the workers with what averaged out as one 
complete holiday a week; for the Church has never been narrow 
enough to forbid honest and healthy recreation on Sundays and holy 
days. Our modern early closing days, our Saturday afternoons and 
our bank holidays, have been grudgingly granted to a hard worked 
people. On page 100 we welcome the frank admission that in spite 
of the immense cost of books people knew far more of the Bible 
stories than they do today. The author also shows the 13th century 
town as well supplied with schools, but not the village. 

There is, of course, much painful-reading of scandals and abuses 
from which no century has been free, foremost amongst these being 
breaches of ecclesiastical celibacy and marital fidelity. These two 
classes of sins were, however, frequently punished and with more 
severity than in our own day when adultery is openly encouraged by 
the divorce facilities which were, of course, non-existent in the 13th 
century. 
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On page 156 the authors Pollard and Maitland whom Moorman 
quotes in his discussion of benefit of clergy, do not seem to have 
appreciated the easily discoverable fact that if offending clerics es- 
caped the heavy hand of the civil law for serious crimes, they could 
not hope to escape the severe penalties of the clerical code. Epis- 
copal and monastic prisons enjoyed no good reputation. In the 
following century, in the year 1396, a Dominican Provincial, Thomas 
Palmer was denounced for his severity to recalcitrant friars to the 
General of the Order, who reports in his register that the horror of 
the dungeons had driven some to suicide. (Reg. Raymundi de Capua, 
Rome 1936, under Anglia.) 

Other debatable points will doubtless catch the eye of the careful 
reader, nevertheless I think that we are justified in considering 
Moorman’s work as a valuable contribution to the history of 
medieval England. 

WALTER GuUMBLEy, O.P. 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By H. Wheeler 
Robinson, D.D. (Oxford. Clarendon Press; 15s.) 

Tue RE-DISCOVERY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By H. H. Rowley. (James 
Clarke; 10s. 6d.) 

These two works represent the same religious belief, but they are 
much alike and treat roughly of the same matter, but in different ways 
that can be seen as complementary. Wheeler Robinson, late Principal 
of Regent’s Park College, whose recent death is lamented by a far 
wider circle than that of the religious body of which he was so noble 
a representative, writes here for scholars, or at least for those who 
can benefit by the findings of scholarship. He provides an abundance 
of detailed, partly technical information and discussion—historical, 
exegetical, linguistic, etc.—and presents it with a patient, generous 
thoroughness that quite offsets the sometimes rather ponderous and 
obscure style of his writing. ‘he other book is more popular, keeping 
more to matters that are of general introductory importance. Never- 
theless it is a work of high intrinsic value, rich and vital in its 
thought, and providing a good measure too of concrete information and 
exposition, of the same scholarly quality. 

Both books are concerned with the content of the Old Testament 
revelation; not, however, directly with its theological import, but with 
the forms in which it found expression, historical, literary, psycho- 
logical, etc. Wheeler Robinson planned this present work, in fact, to 
provide the Prolegomena for a further strictly theological treatise. 
Both books treat therefore of such fundamental questions as the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New; the interplay of factors 
like those of the priesthood, of prophecy, of the cult of Wisdom; the 
meaning of basic conceptions such as those of holiness, of personality, 
of immortality. And both authors pronounce vigorously on the neces- 
sity for reconciling the critical or scholarly and the formally religious 
ways of understanding the Bible. The treatment of all these and of 
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various other hardly less fundamental matters is truly enlightening. 
‘hese are books to be grateful for; though one cannot in the least 
accept what Wheeler Robinson has to say about the authority of the 
Bibie in relation to the Church. And there is also this criticism that 
one would make of his work: that for all the author’s unmistakable 
depth and generosity of mind, and all allowances being made for 
restriction of purpose, one finds his exposition of the Bible to be 
somewhat bleakly scholastic, somewhat puritanical. He concentrates 
on the spiritual factors, the higher formative concepts, while ignoring 
the positive value that they extracted from the crude, natural or 
pagan material upon which they worked. One gets the final im- 
pression of the Old Testament as of a work ot divine pedagogy, 
couched in Semitic terms needing to be translated by laborious 
scholarly effort. Whereas it is the Mystery of the redemption ot man 
and possesses an inner, imaginative language that is Catholic and 
that (even humanly speaking) 1s immediavely intelligible to the heart 
of man, however unscnoiarly he may be. HICHARD KEHOE, U.P. 


‘ALK OF THE Devin (La Part du Diable). By Denis de Rougemont. 
‘Translated by Kathleen Raine. (Kyre & Spottiswoode; 8s. 6d.) 

M. de Rougemont introduces the devil as the Bible introduces him, 
in full disguise, a subtle psychologist engineering the Fall. And then, 
in order to convey the ultimate spiritual significance of the devil, he 
gradually draws upon the revelation of the Gospels, of St Paul, and 
of the Apocalypse. In the technical process of sin the devil can only 
work incognito; tor he must operate in the unconscious. And tor this 
it is simply necessary that his victim should disbelieve in his exis- 
tence, or eise should be capable of recognising him—in etfect—only 
in other people, as a danger trom outside. lt is easy, therefore, to 
show what scope he enjoys in our democracies. But the full powers 
of the author are brougnt into play to convince us that some of the 
most characteristic moral deficiencies in our democratic order, in 
our democratic lives, which we only think of as the weaknesses of a 
civilisation dedicated to righteousness, do in fact exhibit all the 
characteristics of devilish evil, and follow the same pattern and 
trend that were fulfilled in Nazi Germany. The tragedy is that 
whereas in Hitler we had the chance of realizing the mystery of evil, 
we only saw evil as in him; and so the devil acquired the most 
perfect alibi of his career. At the best we appreciated Hitler as an 
external punishment for our sins; but we did not see him as ‘the 
exact negative of our optimistic ideals in so far as they were unrealis- 
tic, utopian, blatantly egotistic, and expressive only of a mild desire 
A . for a promethean divinisation’. That we should see evil in 
others, and for ourselves only fear the impact of it—that is the gist 
of the devil’s monstrous, anti-creational purpose towards us. Where- 
as ‘the whole meaning of Christianity is expressed in three acts 
essentially tragic: to take upon the self the evil that is in the world, 
die of that evil, and rise again in purity’. 
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The exhortatory message of the book is largely drawn from the 
vision and the triumphant challenge of the Apocalypse. The evil in 
the world can be overcome, on condition of our realizing that it 
already has been overcome, and a divine order of the world estab- 
lished, in the strength of the victory of the Lamb of God, the Son 
of Man. “We can participate in that really total victory by becoming, 
each of us, that ‘“‘imperceptible obstacle’ that stops the current. 
.. . The condition of that final victory is that we become each of 
us men, responsible persons. The only irreducible obstacle is the 
saint. . . . ‘I'he world is full of demons, they flourish by millions, 
and we will never be able to get rid of them. But really we can only 
exorcise the devil from ourselves, Diogenes looked for a man, lantern 
in hand. It does not surprise me that he never found one. ‘The real 
way to meet a man is to become one. Every man living a more 
respectable life is a defeat for the devil, here and now, and for the 
tyrants too; an absolute and unanswerable defeat, a primary element 
in the imperishable order’. 

But this is not only a book of great theological, of vital human 
importance. It is also a masterly and fascinating piece of writing; 
in which, therefore—as the author would say—devilry itself is 
turned to good account. It is written with a wit and passionate irony 
that are reminiscent of Kierkegaard. And nothing of its poetic virtue 
would seem to have been lost, but if anything reinforced in the trans- 
lation. 1t only remains tor the devil to aifect the sales. 


hicHarp KEHOE, O.P. 


A Prerace To Loaic, Morris R. Cohen (Routledge; 8s. 6d.) 


The author describes this book as ‘not. . . a treatise on logic but 
an exploration of the periphery of logic, . . . the applications which 
give it importance’. lt is in tact a development ot the traditional 
thesis that logic is the universal instrument of science. As might be 
expected from his excellent Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method, the author is sharply aware of the hypothetical character 
of experimental science and of the fallacy involved in the popular 
view that a hypothesis is strictly verified by the verification of its 
implications. Accordingly the second half ot the book is devoted to 
questions of probability and statistical methods. Yet experimental 
science is not relegated wholly to the field of the merely probable. 
‘lf the actually formulated laws of our physics can be shown to 
undergo change themselves, it can only be in reference to something 
else which is constant in relation to them’. It is this ‘something else’ 
—‘the relations of certain constants and variables’—which is the 
subject matter of logic and which constitutes the field of every 
science. ‘Every science must assume some invariant connections or 
categories’—here we have in sum the subject matter of both formal 
and material logic. Both this book and the Jntroduction already 
referred to do good service in emphasising and expounding the neces- 
sity of such an invariant background not only for science, however 
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hypothetical, but even for the most tentative and elementary inves- 
tigation if it is to be fruitful of truth. ‘Without objectively necessary 
=" or rules there can be no rational experiment or significant 
doubt’. 

This, quite certain, position does not seem consistent with the 
author’s view that the subject matter of logic is identical with that 
of pure mathematics, at least on his account of the latter. ‘Geo- 
metry, as a branch of pure mathematics, serves only to develop the 
necessary consequences of various hypotheses or assumptions’, Yet 
logic, we have seen, investigates the invariant relations which con- 
stitute the field of any science. It is the development of the alge- 
braical calculus of classes and propositions which has given rise to 
this much-debated question. Three points are seldom brought out 
on the other side. Firstly, one may doubt whether the meaningful- 
ness of the question as to the identifiability of logic and mathe- 
matics is entirely due to false historical ideas about the nature of the 
latter. Secondly, in the course of a calculus such as Russell’s defini- 
tions are introduced which are admittedly in terms of pure logical 
notions, but which are in the result recognisable as mathematical 
and debatably purely logical. ‘lhus the series of whole numbers 
might be defined as the ‘posterity of the class whose sole members 
is the null class with respect to the successor relation’, and the idea 
of posterity and successor might further be defined in terms of classes 
and relation. But the resulting complex class is surely not just any 
class such as appears in the elementary calculus of classes. It is a 
specified class to which of course the calculus can be applied, but no 
longer at least obviously a purely logical entity. Water is not a gas 
because it is constituted out of gases. 

The author would answer that ‘geometry, as a branch of pure 
mathematics, is interested in a problem of logical proof: whether if 
certain propositions are true, certain other propositions are so like- 
wise’. But this might be said with equal truth or falsehood of any 
science. It is logic that is concerned with the If ... Then... , and 
the conditions under which that implication holds; it is the subject 
matter of the ‘certain propositions’ which distinguishes the other 
sciences from logic and each other, mathematics included. All the 
names employed in extra-mathematical discourse can be defined in 
purely logical terms, or at least treated as purely logical entities, 
but such treatment does not identify geography and geology with 
logic or mathematics. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether the very calculus itself should in 
its symbolic form be claimed as logic. The principles of its operation 
are matter for logic; one of its possible applications is the presen- 
tation of some truths about some logical entities in one of many 
possible dependent sequences. But from these facts and its success as 
a mathematical instrument it does not appear to follow that mathe- 
matics and logic are identical. 

The author’s account of what he calls ‘twilight zones’ of being, 
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and of the principle of polarity, i.e., ‘of the necessary copresence 
and mutual dependence of opposite determinations’ has much that 
will recommend it to Thomists. Matter and potency impair and 
shroud the intelligibility of act and perfection. The mind’s dual 
activity of division and composition is an illustration which might 
be added to those given of the operation of this principle. Those only 
are subject to the accusation of excessive logicism who are conscious 
of the mind’s dividing function to the exclusion of its comvounding 
one. The opposite extreme, leading in metanhysics to nantheism. is 
obtained by denving the validitv of irreducible distinctions. Another 
apvlication to which a good deal of space is devoted is in the field of 
‘ethics. Thomists are as familiar as anvone with the antithesis be- 
tween the universality of ethical princivles and the particularity of 
human acts. The whole chapter entitled ‘Values, Norms and Science’ 
is a most interesting defence of normative science in general and of 
ethical science in particular, against positivism that denies the 
applicability of universal norms to the twilight zones of the par- 
ticular. Ivo THomas, O.P. 


Tey Went To PortuGcaL. By Rose Macaulay. (Jonathan Cape; 18s.) 


Miss Rose Macaulay’s proved erudition: her achievements as an 
anthologist; the high malice she brings to the exercise of debunkery; 
the competence with which she receives and acts upon a fresh idea 
have combined to make her symvosium on Portugal uniaue among 
books of travel. No other writer before her has obeved an impulse to 
collect and annotate the lives, letters and diaries of English visitors 
to a foreign clime in order to construct a mosaic panorama of the 
country so seen, so praised, so maligned; so served and exploited as 
Portugal has been ever since Simon of Dover leading his men of 
Kent in the Second Crusade “put in at Oporto and was persuaded to 
help Alfonso I to capture Lisbon from the Moors’. 

-The story of the English in Portugal, whether they lived there in 
nightmare luxury as did William Beckford at intervals through 
twelve fantastic years, or settled like an army of ants in the valley 
of the upper Douro, there to found great fortunes on the manufacture 
and export of port wine is, as Miss Macaulay has collected it, a 
history of Portugal itself. Her method zig-zags a good deal through 
the centuries. She groups her figures by character and occupation 
rather than by eras. Like Cardinal Wiseman when depicting Chris- 
tian society in third-century Rome, she admits that ‘chronology 
has been sacrificed’, but, in spite of this concession, possibly because 
of it, vivacity has been almost always preserved. However, there are 
pages where Miss Macaulay’s appetite for gossip about dead and 
never very important matters gets the better of her judgment and she 
invites her readers to giggle with her over such small beer as the 
scandals of seventeenth-century diplomatic circles in Lisbon society ; 
further, her shrewd rationalism tarnishes her pictures of missionary 
efforts, Catholic, Protestant or merely business-like as were George 
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Borrow’s journeys; she reduces them all to a dead level of ineptitude. 
With Henry Floyd the Jesuit she is at once carping and candid, 
quoting from the letters of the English Consul in Lisbon who, at the 
time of the Gunpowder Plot, had good reason for mis-liking the 
proselytizing Roman but herself summing up his character thus: 
‘He knew no loyalty but to his church, his order and his God’. 

In her disarming preface Miss Macaulay assures us that she has, 
for the three years since she visited Portugal, lived with the persons 
she sets before us ‘and they have given me the entertainment of very 
varied and miscellaneous society’. It is to be hoped that this enter- 
tainment has not so much distracted the author’s mind from her own 
experiences in Lisbon and Oporto when war was at its height that 
she has lost the full record of her sojourn in the country whose out- 
lines she has presented to us by so original a method, and that, ons 
day, another writer, re-editing what may well become a classic in 
its kind, will be able to add a pungent chapter headed Rose Macau- 
lay—1943. 

In its present state the book contains some 300,000 words, on far 
too closely printed pages. It is natural, under present conditions, 
that the first edition of such a work should need revision. No stipu- 
lator so keen as she is for correct English can have willingly left the 
question: ‘How much can be blamed on De Visme?’ on page 187, 
and when did any tourist ever see groves of oak trees in the Douro 
ravines or find the best port vineyards only forty-five miles from the 
river's mouth? And there is an Anglo-Portuguese tradition of Crom- 
well’s treaty connected with the English cemetery at Lisbon which 
might well be added to the necrology of the many Englishmen who— 
"Neath the green Estrella trees 
Sleep with the alien Portuguese. 

Naomi RoypE SmitTH 


THE Vision SPLENDID. By Nevile Watts. (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

This book is an eloquent plea for a return to poetry and poetic 
values. It is one that might well stir enthusiasm; and this is an 
enthusiastic book. In an excellent chapter on the value of poetry, the 
author shows how its high and permanent value was not questioned 
until the present era: ‘There have been times’, he writes, ‘in the 
history of the human race when the value of prose might well have 
been questioned. There have been times, and great times, too, when 
literature meant poetry, and poetry alone’. This is a good and indis- 
putable point, and the author has many good points to make on 
this subject. 

For the very reason that we agree so heartily with the theme of 
this book, and believe so strongly that what the author has said 
needs to be said, we cannot but be disappointed with the way in 
which the case has been stated; he does not seem to have done him- 
self or his argument justice, and the statement seems hardly worthy 
of the wide reading and deep culture that is evident on almost every 
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page. It is difficult to escape the impression that the book has been 
‘put together’ and that there is too much enthusiasm and too little 
accurate and precise thought, There are too many exaggerations and 
woolly statements. If poetry is really dying, it is doing so because of 
the restless externalism ‘which seeks to deaden thought in distrac- 
tion, as the author himself so well points out. But romantic and airy 
enthusiasm will not help matters; there is need for a return to 
accurate and precise thought. Such statements as ‘we all of us have 
divinity in us’ we find very irritating; we believe we know what the 
author means, but why can he not say so precisely? So many people 
are saying just the same thing but meaning something very different 
from the author. Then to say of the teaching profession that it and 
no other ‘lives in the daily presence of the vision’, if it means any- 
thing at all, is simply not true. The author’s admiration for Dickens 
is obvious, and no one would quarrel with it even if he does not share 
it, but to speak of Dickens’s ‘abundant charity’ is surely to go too far; 
Mrs Dickens could have had something to say on the matter. Even 
the most lofty social consciousness and philanthropy is not always 
charity; and although charity need not begin at home, it cannot 
exclude the home. Undoubtedly the author’s tastes are ‘romantic’ in 
the literary and best sense of the word, but need this lead him to 
quote Keats with approval when he says: ‘I am certain of nothing 
but the holiness of the heart’s affections and the truth of the 
imagination’? 

The chapter on Virgil is good. All the usual quotations are there 
and they are translated for the benefit of the illiterate reader, but it 
would be refreshing to find someone writing on Virgil and not quoting 
Aen. 1:462 without something fresh to say about it. Even on Virgil 
the author seems to us to have succumbed to an over-statement, 
although a not uncommon one. We yield to none in our admiration 
and love of Virgil, but we do not believe it justified to depict the poet 
as a philanthropist of liberal outlook on the grounds that he wrote 
with exquisite sympathy of the troubles and sufferings of man and 
beast. We should not forget that he also wrote Georgic ii. 498-499. 
Undoubtedly Virgil’s was a fine and sensitive spirit; more than this 
he may have been, but the evidence does not justify us in saying so. 

Bruno S. James 


How Our Minps Work. By C. EH. M. Joad. (Westhouse; 6s.) 

Dr Joad’s essay contains nothing that has not been said in sub- 
stance in hundreds of books, articles and lectures on modern psycho- 
logy. This does not detract from its value as a convenient summary 
of the problems discussed by modern psychologists, simply written 
and with little or no trace of the scientific mystique which usually 
surrounds the treatment of such problems. 

There is much that is interesting and informative in the account 
given here of the various ‘mental’ activities, sensation, perception, 
the emotions, thought. Yet at the end of it all we are still in the dark 
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as to the nature of mind itself, and the problem of the body-mind 
relationship is never really solved. This perhaps is only to be expected 
in an outline of modern psychology with its vague notion of mind as a 
state or series of states of consciousness, while the mind-body problem 
must always remain insoluble as long as it is formulated in terms of 


a false dualism. E.C. 
RENAISSANCE IN THE NortH. By W. Gore Allen. (Sheed & Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 


Based on lectures delivered to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, Mr Gore Allen’s book contains introductory studies of six Scan- 
dinavian writers: Sigrid Undset, Soren Kierkegaard, Selma Lagerléf, 
J. P. Jacobsen, Verner von Heidenstam and Knut Hamsun. These 
are prefaced by a brief survey of Scandinavian literature during the 
last hundred years, and concluded by a note on the music of Grieg 
and Sibelius and its effect on Nordic thought. The portraits of Knut 
Hamsun and the two women novelists are drawn clearly and with 
sympathetic fairness, but the other three figures are less distinct. 
The study of Kierkegaard is especially disappointing, for it gives no 
impression of greatness or of a quality which could be mistaken for 
greatness. 

The author believes that both the Liberal humanism of Ibsen and 
the Liberal Protestantism of the Lutheran Church are spent forces, 
but finds ‘a second spring of Christian faith . . . manifest throughout 
the modern literature of Scandinavia’. This ‘renaissance is less ex- 
plicit than the title suggests; and ‘the prophecy of Christian forms 
to come has not as yet been uttered by the Scandinavian writers, but 
rather by an architect and a musical composer’. [Lars Sonck and 
Sibelius. ] 

Indirect or partially explained statements occur too often in the 
book. Mr Gore Allen has a quick, independent mind and no doubt 
finds it tedious to expose its workings. But unless he learns to be 
more simple he will leave the common reader behind altogether. 

, CotiIn SUMMERFORD 


ADVENTURES OF THE ReEpcrossE Knicut. By Sister Mary Charitina, 
B.V.M. (Sheed & Ward; 10s. 6d.) 

Here is the perfect Christmas book for children from eight to 
twelve or so. It is the story of Una and her Knight, the first book of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, retold in modern English prose. Very 
sensibly, it is free from fancy archaisms, and its charm as a tale.may 
surprise those grown-ups who may have found Spenser a little 
tedious. Graced by illustrations in three colours by Jeanyee Wong, 
this book is notably beautiful to look at—not the least of its merits. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on making available for 
English children so acceptable an example of American intelligence 
and good design. LE. 
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BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


E have already referred to the difficulties of 
VW book production. The printing and binding trades 
continue to be hard pressed, and with these as 


excuse we have to apologise for several alterations in our 
publishing announcements: 


An alteration in price has been necessary in the 
case of 
EVE & THE GRYPHON 
by 


v 


GERALD VANN 
which has waited its turn so long that costs have 
altered considerably. This will be published in 
SOIT DOE sccncinnsensscnancnsscis Six SHILLINGS 


A delay in publication date of 


WHATSOEVER HE SHALL SAY 
by 
FERDINAND VALENTINE 


has been unavoidable owing to unforeseen delays 
in the binding. But it will be available after the 
first week of December at Five SHILLINGS 


A Revision of prices has been necessary in the 
publications of 


LES EDITIONS DU CERF 
A revised list of the English prices of these 
French books will be found elsewhere. Further 
details may be had on application to 


BLACKFRIARS :: STGILES :: OXFORD 





























